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“TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS” 


er OR Negro Americans Washington is 

not just the nation’s capital. It is the 

point at which all public transportation 
into the South becomes ‘Jim Crow.’ If he stops in 
Washington, a Negro may dine like other men in 
the Union Station, but as soon as he steps out 
into the capital, he leaves such democratic prac- 
tices behind, With very few exceptions, he is re- 
fused service at downtown restaurants, he may 
not attend a downtown movie or play, and he has 
to go into the poorer section of the city to find a 
night’s lodging. The Negro who decides to settle 
in the District must often find a home in an over- 
crowded, substandard area. He must often take 
a job below the level of his ability. He must send 
his children to inferior public schools set aside 
for Negroes and entrust his family’s health to 
medical agencies which give inferior service. In 
addition, he must endure the countless daily hu- 
miliations that the system of segregation imposes 
upon the one-third of Washington that is Negro.” 

This quotation is from The Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. The en- 
tire report is a direct, frontal, at times blunt, at- 
tack upon all infringement of civil liberties. 
Those who would understand the bitter Southern 
reaction to President Truman’s civil liberties 
program would do well to read this document. 
And it is “must” reading for those who would 
stem the rising tide of totalitarianism and the 
terror of the police state. Noting that “a state 
of near-hysteria now threatens to inhibit the 
freedom of genuine democrats,” the Committee 
warns that “irresponsible opportunists who make 
it a practice to attack every person or group with 
whom they disagree as ‘Communists’ have thereby 
actually aided their supposed ‘enemies.’ ” 

The Report is divided into four parts. Part I, 
“The American Heritage: The Promise of Free- 
dom and Equality,” outlines in crisp, concise 
paragraphs four basic rights “essential to the 





* To Secure These Rights. The Report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947), P. 89. Paper-bound copies of this 178- 
page report may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C., for $1.00. 


citizen in a free society.” These are, in brief, “the 
right to safety and security of the person,” “the 
right to citizenship and its privileges,” “the right 
to freedom of conscience and expression,” and 
“the right to equality of opportunity.” In seven 
short pages the Committee has delineated the 
goal of all freedom-loving men. 

Part II, “The Record: Short of the Goal,” 
starts with a brief analysis of our diverse popu- 
lation, points with pride to “signs of recent prog- 
ress,” and then proceeds to a forthright attack 
upon current infringements of these basic rights. 
No effort is made to spare feelings. The Com- 
mittee has sketched its findings in bold strokes 
and the picture that emerges is darkened by an 
ominous cloud of ignorance, bigotry, prejudice, 
and brutality. Specific cases of lynching, police 
brutality, and tragic miscarriage of justice in 
American courts are cited with names, dates, and 
supporting details. Readers who turn to the open- 
ing pages of this part of the Report will continue 
to the end, some with mounting anger, some with 
growing shame. 

And yet, in our opinion, Part II is needlessly 
weak, weak in a way that detracts in no small 
measure from the total effect of the Report. Al- 
though the Committee recognizes that the viola- 
tions of civil rights is an evil not confined to 
any one section of the country, it does not suffi- 
ciently emphasize this unpalatable truth, with 
the result that it is all too easy for the casual 
reader (and God forbid that there can be any 
such with a report of this nature) to turn smugly 
from the evils that surround him and make the 
Southern states the scapegoat for all our sins. 
This is, indeed, unfortunate, for the spirit of free- 
dom must reach into every community and every 
home if the goal is to be won. 


N PARTS III and IV of the Report, the Com- 
mittee examines the “Government's Responsi- 
bility” and recommends “A Program of Action.” 
Pointing out that “twice before in American 
history the nation has found it necessary to re- 
view the state of its civil rights” (first, in the 
period from 1776 to 1791, starting with the 
Declaration of Independence and ending with 
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the Bill of Rights; and, second, during the 
period of controversy over slavery), the Commit- 
tee states its “profound conviction that we have 
come to a time for a third re-examination of 
the situation, and a sustained drive ahead... . 
We have,” the Committee writes, “a moral rea- 
son, an economic reason, and an international 
reason for believing that the time for action 
is now.” 

Morally, the gap between our aims and our 
practice “is creating a kind of moral dry rot 
which eats away at the emotional and national 
bases of democratic beliefs.’’ This “moral erosion” 
will in time destroy democracy. Wholesale dep- 
rivations of the right to vote, flagrant discrimi- 
nation in the armed services, and thousands upon 
thousands of small incidents that occur daily 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
are doing irreparable damage to the moral fibre 
of American society. 

As an illustration of the problem, the Com- 
mittee cites an annual marble tournament held 
in Washington, the capital of the democratic 
United States. Separate tournaments are held for 
Negro and white boys. Two victors are chosen. 
Then, “without a contest between them, the 
white boy is automatically designated as the 
local champion and sent to the national tourna- 
ment, while the Negro lad is relegated to the 
position of runner-up.” 

“What child can achieve any real understand- 
ing of fair play, or sportsmanship, of the rules of 
the game, after he has personally experienced 
such an example of inequality?” the Committee 
asks. 


N PRESENTING the economic reasons for 

extending a full measure of civil rights to 
every citizen, the Committee quoted from a state- 
ment made by Eric Johnston while he was serv- 
ing as president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce: 


The withholding of jobs and business opportunities 
from some people does not make more jobs and business 
opportunities for others. Such a policy merely tends to 
drag down the whole economic level. You can’t sell an 
electric refrigerator to a family that can’t afford electricity. 
Perpetuating poverty for some merely guarantees stagna- 
tion for all. True economic progress demands that the 
whole nation move forward at the same time. 


Even more direct evidence that we are living 
in a “fool’s economy” is seen in the property 
destruction of two million dollars that resulted 
from the Detroit race riot of 1943, and in the 
wasteful duplication of facilities and services 


that are forced upon us by a “separate but equal” 
policy for minority groups. The Committee’s 
warning cannot be safely ignored, “The United 
States can no longer afford this heavy drain upon 
its human wealth, its national competence.” 


INALLY, our position of leadership in the 

postwar world is seriously jeopardized by 
our failure to demonstrate the sincerity of our 
democratic professions. “I think it is quite ob- 
vious,” the Honorable Dean Acheson, then Act- 
ing Secretary of State, wrote on May 8, 1946, 
“that the existence of discrimination against 
minority groups in the United States is a handi- 
cap in our relations with other countries.” 

Our civil rights record continues to be an 
issue in world politics. Our enemies use it—fre- 
quently with shameless distortions—to prove that 
democracy is a fraud, and that the United States 
is the home of oppression and brutality, its rulers 
the foes of the weak and underprivileged. But, 
as the Committee indicates, the international 
reason for securing our civil rights is not to win 
the approval of our totalitarian critics; such 
approval will not be forthcoming under any 
circumstances. Rather, it is imperative for us to 
win the good opinion of the peoples of the world. 
“It is not indelibly written that democracy will 
encompass the world,” the Report states. “We are 
convinced that our way of life—the free way of 
life—holds a promise of hope for all people. We 
have what is perhaps the greatest responsibility 
ever placed upon a people to keep this promise 
alive. Only still greater achievements will do it. 

“The United States is not so strong, the final 
triumph of the democratic ideal is not so in- 
evitable that we can ignore what the world thinks 
of us or our record.” 


HIS is a great document, written in vigorous, 

at times colorful, language that can be read 
with profit by able high school students, as well 
as by adults. Only a strong, free people could thus 
afford to strip the veil from their own shortcom- 
ings. The picture is one of evil, but it must be 
seen and its implications grasped if we are to 
expunge these evils. We have before us an analy- 
sis of the problem and specific recommendations 
for action, but we must not be disappointed if 
progress lags behind our expectations. The road 
we travel leads to one of man’s grandest goals— 
a world where all are free and the lamp of justice 
lights the path for men of every nation. 

Lewis PauL Topp 
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Readers Comments on 


“What Is Needed?” 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


N a brief editorial in Social Education 
| (March, 1948) we raised several questions: 

“What are the diseases from which Western 
civilization suffers? What are the remedies? What 
are the responsibilities of the social scientist? 
Of the teachers? Of the students in our schools?” 
Readers were invited to comment on these ques- 
tions. The following pages contain some of the 
replies that we have received from social studies 
teachers. 

Before stepping aside in favor of others, how- 
ever, we are exercising our editorial prerogative 
to call attention to a highly provocative book 
that just came from the press bearing the signifi- 
cant title, Ideas Have Consequences.* 

In this, “another book about the dissolution 
of the West,” the author states: “If you seek the 
monument to our folly, look about you. As we 
survey the ruined cities and stricken faiths of 
time, we may well ask, in the words of Matthew, 
whether we are not faced with ‘great tribulation, 
such as was not since the beginning of the world’. 
. . . We look about us to see hecatombs of 
slaughter; we behold entire nations desolated by 
war and turned into penal camps by their con- 
querors; we find half of mankind looking upon 
the other half as criminals.” 

What is the reason for our fall from grace? 
Richard M. Weaver minces no words: “There is 
ground for declaring that modern man has be- 
come a moral idiot.” 

What is the solution? It would be foolish and 
unjust for us to attempt a summary of this book 
in a few words. We shall content ourselves with 
the observation that Richard M. Weaver does 
“propound, if not a whole solution, at least the 
beginning of one.” Man, he asserts, is a free 
agent, and the evils from which he suffers are 
the consequences of his own unintelligent deci- 
sions. The cure will begin only when men recog- 
nize that “ideas have consequences.” Or as the 
author phrases it: “The only redemption lies in 





*By Richard M. Weaver. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1948. Pp. v, 190. $2.75. 


restraint imposed by ideas; but our ideas, if they 
are not to worsen the confusion, must be harmon- 
ized by some vision. Our task is much like finding 
the relationship between faith and reason for an 
age that does not know the meaning of faith.” 

Numerous readers will violently disagree with 
many of the propositions and conclusions pre- 
sented in this volume, and they will be particu- 
larly concerned with the implications of the con- 
clusions. Perhaps these critics will find more com- 
fort in Harold Rugg, Foundations for American 
Education, reviewed on page 235 of this issue 
of Social Education. But if Weaver’s book serves 
to provoke thoughtful discussion of the ends of 
human life, it will have served a great purpose. 
For if one thing is certain, it is that salvation 
will come only to free men with the moral cour- 
age to follow the highest ideals. And if our class- 
rooms are not forums in which ideas and ideals 
are refined and clarified, we are all undone. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


S DR. LIN YU-TANG has pointed out, facts 

are often complex and confusing, but prin- 

ciples are simple. At the risk of seeming to over- 

simplify our present situation may I point out a 
few principles which are fundamental? 

The Book of God tells us, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
Thomas Masaryk adapted this thought to his 
political philosophy when he said, “No nation 
can survive which is not founded upon truth.” 
We Americans pride ourselves upon being scien- 
tific, “seekers for truth.” But how genuine has 
been our truth seeking? We forget that truth 
cannot be compartmentalized. We welcome cer- 
tain phases of truth that fit our inherited philoso- 
phy or our easy lives, but quietly close the door 
on other truth which would disturb us. But 
truth is one great whole. God is its center and 
essence. When we reject any phase of what we 
dimly perceive may be truth, we admit a weakness 
which seeps through the entire life, a cancer 
which destroys moral fiber. 

Indeed the disease destroying mankind might 
well be called half-truth. We believe in democracy 
—except of course. . . . We stand for honesty— 
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but in certain business, or political, or social 
affairs, well, you know. .. . We desire peace and 
the true welfare of all mankind—but this being 
an election year. .. . We admit that liquor and 
tobacco are undermining the physique and mor- 
als of young and old—but it is an accepted cus- 
tom. . . . God pity us in our hypocrisy! Here is 
the disease—insincerity, sham, permeating all 
walks of life. 

The remedy? There is none save the basic one 
of bringing men and women everywhere, espe- 
cially the intellectual leaders of the world, to a 
genuine acceptance of truth. And how can one 
achieve optimism in the face of such a problem? 

One reason for the rapid decay in recent years 
has been the cry that teachers must live “normal 
lives,” that is, that they should not be expected 
to have higher character standards than the 
average of the community. But if this diagnosis 
of our disease is in any sense correct, the first 
responsibility of every teacher is to set his own 
house in order, live in accordance with truth as 
he sees it in every area of his life. None of us 
has a right to “do as he pleases.” Life can be 
joyous, free, only when it is lifted to this plane of 
duty and truth. And teachers cannot lead others 
to a level where they do not live themselves. 

Give us for even one generation teachers and 
religious leaders who will follow the truth wher- 
ever it may lead and the future of civilization is 
assured. Failing this, we will continue leading the 
youth of the world down the road to disaster. 

NELLIE B. Moore 
Senior High School 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


CO-OPERATION 


HE timely statement by the editor in the 

March issue of Social Education has pointed 
up the urgency of the crisis in Western civiliza- 
tion. A moral disease has, in fact, spread so thor- 
oughly through the body politic that it appears 
futile to suggest long-term remedies. Rather, it 
would almost seem that the time was ripe for a 
major operation. Nevertheless, if optimism is to 
remain a characteristic of our world, the archi- 
tects of the future must keep everlastingly at the 
task. 

The character of Western society today em- 
phasizes two conflicting ideologies. One is com- 
petition, the other co-operation. Our prevailing 
economic order, which has progressed through a 
number of stages since the Commercial Revolu- 
tion, has in its very nature embodied the idea of 


competition. It is endemic in our thinking. We 
have somehow come to feel that all of man’s 
progress has depended upon the pitting of one 
element of the order against another. Philos- 
ophers, particularly in the nineteenth century, 
have given it scholarly expression. 

While recognizing many of the values in com- 
petition, efforts have been made in recent years 
to emphasize the good to be derived from a more 
co-operative order. For the teacher of the social 
studies one of the best expressions of this is 
found in the community movement in education. 
Basically, the word “community” implies co- 
operation. Too often community study in the 
schools has failed to recognize this relationship. 
Such study frequently has degenerated into a 
haphazard examination of isolated resources and 
institutions. For such study to be effective, em- 
phasis must be placed upon the community 
process, the manner in which the many diverse 
elements work together for the public good. Here 
the value of co-operative effort can be clearly 
illustrated to students. Here, also, is a logical 
starting point for developing the viewpoint of 
world co-operation and world citizenship. 

For the social scientist and the social studies 
teacher one more point is pertinent. Philosoph- 
ically, the community movement in education 
stems from the attempt to create in Western so- 
ciety a new cultural synthesis. This has significant 
implications for those who have responsibilities 
for curriculum development. It should be clearly 
recognized by those who do writing and research 
in the social sciences. And it is the basis for the 
demand that social studies teachers be trained 
in a broader area than has previously been the 
case. 

Jack ALLEN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 


CIVILIZED country has been defined as 
“one in which the greatest number of 
people take an active and intelligent interest in 
government, education, religion, science, and 
art.” Judging America by these standards, it is a 
fact that the larger number, the majority, do not 
actually take either an active or an intelligent 
interest. 
Life in America proceeds at a fast pace, and 
a combination of circumstances makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, for the average man or woman 


(Continued on page 203) 
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N DECEMBER, 1943, as one individual in 

the greatest mass emigration our country has 

ever seen, I was on my way across the North 
Atlantic bound for the British Isles. Our field 
artillery battalion had been on the water eleven 
days, eleven days of rain, rough seas, swaying 
decks, overturned stomachs, poker games, black- 
out watches, submarine scares, and monotonous 
calisthenics on the hatch covers. When finally 
the first rocky headlands of Scotland poked 
through the mist on the horizon, hundreds of us 
crowded onto the deck for a first welcome glimpse 
of land. To most of us, I am sure, the sight of 
“terra firma” was as welcome as it was to Co- 
lumbus and his crew crossing in the other di- 
rection 451 years earlier. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise one GI standing near me pointed a long 
arm at the irregular gray hills on the skyline, 
thrust his head forward with a hostile squint, and 
exclaimed: “Is that England? I don’t like it!” 


GI REActTIoNsS TO GREAT BRITAIN 


HILE many, probably most, of the mil- 

lions of American soldiers who were tem- 
porarily stationed in Britain during the war 
found close personal friends in one or two 
British families, the general reaction to Britain 
and the British people of our GI’s was more 
commonly one of mild contempt. The reasons 
for such a reaction were quite superficial: 








In the following keen and witty observations the 
author emphasizes the need for closer ties between 
the peoples of England and America. Readers may be 
interested in comparing his and Miss Brengle’s reac- 
tions to British life (“I taught in England,” Social 
Education, April, 1948). 

Dr. Olson spent six months in England during 
World War II as an officer in the Army of the United 
States. He is now an associate professor of geography 
in the University of Oklahoma at Norman. This paper 
was presented before a geography section of the 
Oklahoma Education Association meeting in Tulsa 
on February 13, 1948. 











Ralph E. Olson 





1. The complicated coinage system, with pounds and 
shillings instead of our decimal system of dollars and cents. 
How much in “real money”—that is, our money—is a 
“thruppence” or “two and six”? Some of our men never 
did figure that one out. 

2. The antiquated freight cars, ten-ton “goods wagons,” 
and miniature compartmentalized passenger cars on many 
of the British railroads. Why didn’t the “Limeys” get 
smart and modernize? 

3. The refusal of the British shopkeepers to sell us ra- 
tioned goods. Even in wartime there were some mighty 
good-looking sweaters and scarves and socks in British shop 
windows. Weren’t we their allies? Why couldn’t they issue 
each of us, say, fifty or a hundred ration points? 

4- The stupid British custom of driving on the left side 
of the road. How could the right side of the road be the 
wrong side? At least they could change the system while 
we were there and drive on the right side. Weren't we 
their allies? 

5. The British insistence on considering American Ne- 
gro troops as just like amy other Americans. Why, they 
even invited them to parties and into their own homes! 

6. That awful British accent. Why must they keep say- 
ing “cawn’t,” “rawther,” and “necess’ry,” when everybody 
knows these words are can’t, rather, and necessary. Affec- 
tation, that’s what it is. 


Some of us who were unit information and 
education officers (in addition to other duties) 
had the job of trying to interpret Britain and the 
British to our troops. We tried to point out that 
nickels, dimes, and quarters would be as confus- 
ing to the average Englishman as shillings and 
pence were to us. We suggested that smaller 
freight cars might even be an advantage with 
railroad stations as close together as they are 
in England and with railroad stops in even very 
small villages. We made an effort to explain that 
since Great Britain had already been in the war 
more than four years, essential food and clothing 
items were in extremely short supply and had 
to be rationed. Our own Post Exchanges and 
Quartermaster stores allowed us a far more lib- 
eral ration of most items than British civilians 
could secure from their shops. On the question 
of left-hand driving we argued that it would be 
easier for young, alert American army drivers 
to make the adjustment than it would be for 
British civilian and army drivers, of all ages, 
whose vehicles were all adapted for left-hand 
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driving. Besides, British trucks and cars were 
more numerous on the roads in most parts of the 
Isles, and furthermore—whose country were we 
in anyway? With regard to Britain’s welcome to 
the American Negro troops, the British attitude 
seemed to be that if the colored GI’s were to be 
expected to fight and die for the Allied cause 
alongside of white troops, why shouldn’t they 
be treated as first-class citizens? Maybe you other 
Oklahoma teachers know the answer to that one. 
I don’t. American criticism of the British “ac- 
cent” is nothing but small-town boorishness. If 
the English language isn’t spoken correctly in 
England where it originated, I wonder who is in 
a position to judge that our admittedly quite 
different accent is the correct one. 

The British people do have one fault, however, 
that is inexcusable. Almost anyone who has 
known them intimately or even superficially will 
confirm me in this observation. They think they 
are just as good as we are, and that, of course, 
is ridiculous! 


British REACTION TO THE GI’s 


F THE American attitude toward Britain and 
things British is not generally one of “com- 
rades in arms” or “sisters under the skin,” neither 
is the British opinion of America always one of 
wholehearted admiration and brotherly love. A 
recent public opinion poll taken in England by 
one of the London newspapers indicated that 70 
percent of the British people were “friendly to 
the United States,” while 5 percent reported feel- 
ing unfriendly, 21 percent were indifferent, and 
4 percent didn’t know. In the same poll, 44 per- 
cent said they thought Britain had done more 
for the United States than the United States had 
done for Britain since the outbreak of the war 
in 1939. Only 17 percent said America had done 
more for Britain, while 30 percent said the honors 
were equal, and g percent didn’t know.! I sus- 
pect that if a similar poll were taken in the 
United States the majority of Americans would 
express the opinion that our men and our wea- 
pons won World War II, with substantial but 
perhaps not absolutely essential help from the 
British Empire, the Soviet Union, and our other 
allies. 
During the six months’ period just preceding 
the Normandy invasion, along with ample evi- 
dence of good will and friendship, I observed 


* United Press report from London, quoted in the Nor- 
man (Oklahoma) Transcript, February 10, 1948. 


numerous instances of irritation between Britons 
and Americans, and occasional outright antago- 
nism. I am not referring to the international 
fist-fights and brawls in the pubs of the seacoast 
towns. They are a normal expression of mutual 
disregard between sailors of all nations both in 
peace and war, full of sound and fury but sig- 
nifying nothing. I am thinking of such things as 
these: the jealousy of British Tommies over the 
higher pay of the GI, the British girls’ resentment 
of Johnny Doughboy’s “love ‘em and leave ’em” 
attitude in his social relations, the British moth- 
ers’ horror of American chewing gum habits in- 
vading their families, the British fathers’ disgust 
at Baby Ruth wrappers and empty Lucky Strike 
packages littering the once-neat British roadsides. 
Such minor matters as I have mentioned would 
seem of little consequence when two great na- 
tions are carrying on an all-out war, but they 
added up to something fairly serious: a slow 
deterioration of our cultural relations. This de- 
terioration would certainly have proceeded fur- 
ther had the “American occupation of England,” 
as the British sometimes grimly called it, been of 
longer duration. 


VEN more serious, I thought, was the British 

resentment of most Americans’ failure to 
appreciate fully the importance of the contribu- 
tion of the Royal Air Force during the crucial 
years of 1940 and 1941. The British felt that it 
was as much our war as theirs from the begin- 
ning, although they had carried almost all of 
the military load during the first two years. A 
great many Americans, on the other hand, seemed 
to feel that during the two years before Pearl 
Harbor we were giving away civilian supplies 
and military equipment through Lend-Lease 
which should have been paid for by “cash on the 
barrelhead” or at least credited to our national 
account after the war. 

When the war with Germany and Japan was 
over new sources of irritation developed between 
the British and ourselves. First it was American 
criticism of British interference in the internal 
affairs of Greece—that seems a long time ago now, 
doesn’t it? Then it was American insistence that 
more Jews be admitted to Palestine. Unhappily, 
we are now sharing the burden of that problem 
too. The prolonged discussion of the post-war 
$3,750,000,000 loan to Britain and the final in- 
terest-bearing terms of that loan did not improve 
mutual relations between the two countries. More 
than once I have heard a supposedly intelligent 
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American remark, ““Why should we keep on sup- 
porting Britain now that the war is over?” 
Neither does one have to put his ear very close 
to the ground to hear Britis voices grumbling 
about “Uncle Shylock.” 


CONTRASTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


N ORDER to think of British-American rela- 
tions with proper perspective it might be well 
to examine briefly some of the major geographic, 
historical, and economic differences between our 
two countries. Once we recognize certain of these 
basic differences it may be somewhat easier to 
understand the minor and often petty misunder- 
standings which lead to bitter words and bad 
feeling. If we can see the British and ourselves 
and our two countries in proper perspective, per- 
haps it will be clear why we have not come to 
blows since 1815 and have fought as allies in two 
major wars during the past thirty-five years. 
We might even come to the conclusion that our 
common interests are so broad as to justify an 
even closer relationship in the future. 

Geographically, the contrasts between our two 
countries are striking. In size one is a pigmy, 
the other a giant. The British Isles, including the 
Irish Free State and the Channel Islands, could 
easily be placed inside the two states of Okla- 
homa and Kansas, with enough space left over to 
throw in Belgium and Holland for good measure. 
Our population is not far from three times that 
of the British Isles, but each of us has nearly 
ten times as much elbow room as the average 
Briton. Our land is one of nature in a violent 
mood: towering snow-capped mountains, high 
barren plateaus cut through with canyons and 
cataracts, mighty rivers up to 4,000 miles in 
length, burning deserts of sagebrush and creosote 
bush, vast forests now mostly laid waste by fire 
and ax, rolling pasturelands with fences some- 
times miles apart, and almost endless fields of 
fruit and grain. 

In Britain nature has been more modest. In- 
stead of deserts, snow-capped mountains, vast 
forests, and endless plains, there are only hedge- 
rows and green meadows, small fields and brooks, 
canals and copses, a few giant oaks much too 
precious to be cut for lumber, and a delightful 
variety of hills and low mountains covered with 
grasses and heather. In our country we live on 
familiar terms with blizzards and hard-packed 
snow in winter, searing winds, cloudbursts, hail- 
storms, and tornadoes in summer. Such climatic 
excesses are rare in Britain. There it drizzles and 


is cold in summer. In winter it drizzles and 
is colder. When it snows heavily in scuthern 
England, as it does on rare occasions and did 
the winter before last, everybody takes pictures, 
and there is a major transportation crisis. In a 
few days the snow is gone and the fields and 
meadows are green again. While only 7 percent 
of the people of Britain are engaged in agricul- 
ture, about one family out of five in our country 
lives on a farm or gets its income from farming. 
The United States has abundant supplies of coal, 
iron ore, petroleum, copper, and many other 
minerals, while Great Britain has only coal, china 
clay, and building stone in adequate quantities 
and must look to her empire and the outside 
world for additional supplies. 


CONTRASTS IN HISTORY 


ISTORICALLY, the contrast between our 

two countries is equally striking. Several 
centuries ago the people of the British Isles began 
an energetic policy of economic and political 
expansion which saw the Union Jack established 
over lands in six continents, embracing one- 
fourth of the entire land surface of the earth. 
Even in the seventh continent, Antarctica, Great 
Britain was the first to establish a definite terri- 
torial claim, assigning the ice-covered Ross De- 
pendency to the dominion of New Zealand in 
1923.2 While Britain is an old hand at empire 
building, the United States is a newcomer in the 
field of world imperialism. Aside from Alaska 
and a minor naval base in the Samoan Islands, 
the territorial growth of the United States out- 
side our own contiguous forty-eight states began 
just fifty years ago. Is it any wonder that the 
British sometimes regard us as novices in the 
field of world politics? Fortunately both countries 
have reached a level of political maturity where 
we are willing to permit our more advanced sub- 
ject peoples to achieve complete independence 
and self-government. The British showed the way 
in granting dominion status to Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and the Irish Free 
State. On July 4, 1946, except for certain defen- 
sive and commercial rights, we relinquished con- 
trol of the Philippine Islands. More recently 
Britain has given political independence to India 
and Burma. Our own independence from Britain 


* With the sale of Dunkirk to France in 1662, Britain 
gave up her last territorial foothold on the European con- 
tinent, but she still has the Channel Islands which geo- 
graphically are nothing more than outliers of the rocky 
coast of Normandy, 
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was gained earliest of all and in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner—perhaps as a lawyer would say, 
under duress. 


AM convinced that American history text- 

books, especially many of those used in our 
high schools, give too much play to British-Amer- 
ican military and political differences and not 
enough to the persistent bonds of economic and 
cultural interdependence which have linked our 
two peoples since colonial days. Our students hear 
far too much of the Boston Tea Party, the hang- 
ing of Nathan Hale and Major André, the im- 
pressment of American seamen and the burning 
of the White House, the Trent Affair, and the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute; and not enough of 
the ideals of Edmund Burke, the younger Pitt, 
Cobden, Bright, Robert Owen, and William 
Gladstone. Why shouldn’t our students learn 
more about the close ties between our literary 
men—the American heritage from Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Dickens, and Tennyson, and the in- 
fluence in Britain of Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, 
and Walt Whitman? They ought to hear a great 
deal more than they do about the importance of 
the British Isles as a market for our cotton, wheat, 
lard, tobacco, and manufactured goods. Do Amer- 
ican students know that the British Isles are 
normally our largest and most reliable foreign 
market? Do they know that before World War II 
Canada, British Malaya, and the United King- 
dom in that order were the three largest suppliers 
of our needed imports from abroad? 


CONTRAST IN ECONOMICS 


HE economic differences between the British 

Isles, particularly Great Britain, and our- 
selves, need to be rather thoroughly understood 
as well as the change in our economic relation- 
ships which has come as the result of two world 
wars. Britain is a small and densely populated 
land poorly suited to agriculture and forced to 
import more than half of its food supply, in some 
years more than 85 percent of all its wheat and 
flour. In Britain, probably more than in any 
other country on earth, the Nazi phrase “Export 
or die!” is applicable. Before the First World War 
Great Britain was the world’s leading creditor 
nation, with huge investments in the United 
States, Canada, Latin America, Egypt, the Near 
East, India, and the British dominions of the 
southern hemisphere. The interest on these in- 
vestments, and the returns on a world-wide busi- 
ness in shipping, banking, and insurance enabled 


the British government and people to pay for the 
difference between the value of their exports and 
the cost of their necessary imports. With the 
largest merchant marine in the world and com- 
mand of the ocean seaways assured by the world’s 
largest navy and an impressive global network of 
naval bases and coaling stations, Great Britain in 
1914 was generally and correctly assumed to be 
the number one World Power. 

The United States in 1914 was a world power 
too but didn’t know it and was not exercising that 
power. We were a fairly large exporter of raw ma- 
terials and food—cotton, oil, and grain—and cer- 
tain kinds of machinery, but in international af- 
fairs we were still pretty much an unknown quan- 
tity. Our sudden surges of imperialism directed 
against the tottering Spanish empire in 1898 and 
the weak Caribbean republic of Colombia in 
1903 seemed to have subsided, and we were once 
more engrossed in our own domestic affairs. Be- 
cause we already were a world power in 1914 and 
still were in 1939 it was inevitable that we become 
involved in World Wars I and II. Because we and 
not Great Britain are now the world’s leading 
power, if there should be a World War III we 
Americans will be somewhere near the very center 
of it and we won't land there two or three years 
after the war starts. 

Great Britain, while spared from actual inva- 
sion in both wars by the geological accident of a 
thirty-mile strip of salt water and the valiant ef- 
forts of the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, 
nevertheless emerged a loser in 1918 and 1945. 
The United States was a loser too, only each time 
we lost relatively less of our manpower, resources, 
and financial reverves than did Britain. The Brit- 
ish navy and merchant marine suffered heavy 
losses in both struggles. Each time the British had 
to dispose of large blocks of their foreign invest- 
ments in order to pay for essential war materials 
available only from overseas sources. British trade 
suffered severely from the disturbed economic 
conditions, the high tariffs, exchange controls, 
and currency manipulations of the twenty-year 
pseudo-peace between the wars. In World War II 
Britain felt the added blow of crushing physical 
destruction by enemy planes and jet-powered 
rockets on her cities, seaports, factories, ware- 
houses, bridges, and transportation routes. 


THE NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 


OW that we have assumed the burden of 
being the world’s number one economic 
and—we hope—military power, it becomes im- 
perative that we learn how to use that power in 
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the wisest and most effective manner. The world 
has become too large—or perhaps better, it has 
become too small—for one nation to rule it alone. 
We are all so close together here in A.D. 1948. 
Moscow is closer to New York today than Boston 
was in the days of George Washington. Any at- 
tempt at national isolation in the Atomic Age 
would be sheer madness. We must find a way to 
live in peace with the rest of the world, and to 
live in peace we must, as a nation, find friends or 
make them. To borrow Dale Carnegie’s phrase 
the United States needs to “make friends and 
influence people.” First of all we should look 
around us for friends who can speak our lan- 
guage (literally or figuratively), who share our 
ideals, our cultural patterns, our economic habits, 
and our hopes for peace. When we find those 
friends we should draw closer to them by every 
possible means, by aiding them financially when 
necessary, by trading with them whenever that 
trade is mutually profitable or is necessary to our 
mutual national health, by visiting them fre- 
quently and inviting them to visit us, by sharing 
our scientific discoveries, our cultural achieve- 
ments, and our deepest moral and religious as- 
pirations. I submit that in A.D. 1948 our strong- 
est and closest friend in the family of nations is 
Great Britain, or—if we include those 3,000,000 
lovable Irishmen whose hearts were with us but 
who fought only as volunteers in the last world 
struggle—the British Isles. 


S TEACHERS you and I have an immense 
responsibility. The generation now in our 
classrooms is the one which, in all likelihood, will 
have the job of choosing whether atomic power 
is to be used for peace or for war. The burden 
on us is a heavy one. We must master enough of 


the world’s geography, history, economics, litera- 
ture, science, and all the rest to be able to make 
wise decisions ourselves on major world problems. 
But we cannot stop there. We must instill in 
those whom we are paid to teach the same zeal 
for knowledge, wisdom, justice, morality, and un- 
derstanding. They, too, will have to make wise 
decisions. 

Sometimes the burden seems unbearable. I sup- 
pose it seems that way also to our colleagues in 
the schools of Britain. I. C. Thimann, a British 
school examiner, writing in a recent issue of The 
Fortnightly, quotes this advertisement from an 
educational journal in England:* 


Ramshackle Grammar School (Founded 1738) .. . 
Wanted immediately, to teach Senior History, also Latin 
and Geography to Junior forms, young graduate master 
with teacher's training diploma. Successful applicant will 
be expected to enter whole-heartedly into out-of-school 
activities, notably Football and Cricket. Chess player wel- 
comed. Good tenor voice an advantage. Commencing sal- 
ary, £230 per annum. 


HE problem is not ours alone. The problem 

belongs to teachers and to thinking people 
everywhere. Speaking a common language we can 
compare notes on our progress more easily with 
our fellow world citizens in Britain than we can 
with world citizens in most countries. Let us try 
to get over our petty differences and minor antag- 
onisms. They do not cause wars. They just im- 
pede progress. If we and our British friends are 
not big enough to face our common problems 
together in mutual good will, and solve them 
for the good of the whole world, we are not de- 
serving of our splendid inheritance. 


*I. C. Thimann, “The Teaching Profession,” The Fort- 
nightly, Vol. 155 (1944), 101-107. 





READERS’ COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 198) 


to participate in activities not connected with 
making a living. 

America has made great strides in a material 
or physical sense. It is in our failure to reach 
our spiritual goals that the diseases of Western 
civilization are most evident. 

The “greater number” not only fail to act in 
the interest of civilization, but we fail individ- 
ually and collectively, at all levels of society to 
be the kind of people we ought to be, in propor- 
tion to our opportunities, in this land of freedom 
and abundance. 


Americans have not learned to use freedom 
rightly. A spirit of lawlessness is an outgrowth 
of the selfish “I-can-do-as-I-please for this-is-a-free- 
country” attitude. Honest conviction has given 
way to expediency, to the “I-will-say-or-do-noth- 
ing-to-jeopardize-my-position” attitude. We “get 
all we can while the getting is good.” We wink 
at dishonesty in government, or take it as a 
necessary evil. Commercialized entertainment is 
on a low plane. Our churches are half empty. 
Divorce, murder, and highway slaughter fill the 

(Continued on page 218) 











Dramatizing the United Nations 


Myrtle B. Crawford 








EACHING current affairs can be a thrill- 
ing experience. Take, for instance, the 
project recently carried on at Central 
High School in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Questioning her pupils early in the school 
term, a history teacher discovered that most of 
them knew very little about the United Nations. 
Many, indeed, had not heard of the organization! 
Out of a study of the origin, history, and general 
proceedings of the United Nations grew a deci- 
sion to dramatize a session of the General As- 
sembly. In order to provide a more realistic 
setting for the program, the group also decided 
to invite representatives from the press and 
photography departments of two Louisville news- 
papers—the daily Courier-Journal and_ the 
weekly Louisville Defender. Meanwhile, working 
co-operatively with the teacher, they selected the 
performers and the topic, choosing an issue they 
had previously discussed—the rights of the Jews 
to have a voice in the United Nations. 


THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY MEETS 


INAL presentation of the program was made 

before an auditorium filled with students and 
visitors—parents, friends, and other invited guests. 
The session was opened by a mistress of cere- 
monies, one of the students, who reviewed for 
the audience the origin of the United Nations, 
from Teheran to San Francisco. 

Meanwhile, the delegates were seated in alpha- 
betical order on the floor in front of the stage. 
On the back of each delegate’s chair was a placard 
(prepared by students in the mechanical-draw- 
ing class) bearing the name of the nation that he 
represented. All speeches by delegates were trans- 
lated into the two working languages of the 
United Nations, French and English, by two stu- 
dents acting as interpreters. The audience was 
keenly interested in the entire procedure, from 








From a teacher of history in Central High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, comes this brief description 
of a mock United Nations Assembly presented as a 
co-operative venture by a group of teachers and stu- 
dents. 








the original speeches in French, Spanish, or Eng- 
lish to the final interpretations. 

The actual meeting of the General Assembly 
was opened by the president, a student, who in- 
troduced the delegate from Peru. The president's 
remarks, made in English, were translated into 
French. The Peruvian delegate then took the 
floor. Speaking in Spanish, she made a plea for 
the right of the Jews to have a spokesman, 
pointedly reminding the Assembly that this same 
privilege had previously been granted the Arabs. 
Her remarks were then translated into English 
and French. When she had finished, the president 
of the Assembly asked the assistant secretary to 
call the roll of the nations to ascertain what they 
wanted to do about the request of the Jews. 
Answering in either English or French, depend- 
ing upon the country they represented, the dele- 
gates one by one stated their position. At the close 
of the roll call the secretary announced the results 
of the vote: 45 for the affirmative, 7 for the nega- 
tive, and 3 who exercised the right to abstain. 

At the conclusion of the student-staged Gen- 
eral Assembly session, the mistress of ceremonies 
again stepped forward to introduce two people 
who had attended several meetings of the United 
Nations at New York earlier in the year. Both 
representatives described their impressions of the 
meetings that they had attended. 


HIS co-operative enterprise enlisted the aid 

of more than sixty students, a number of 
teachers, and several adults from the community. 
Pupils from the school’s photography club, work- 
ing with guest photographers, snapped pictures of 
scenes from the presentation. Pupils from the 
journalism class and representatives of the Louis- 
ville press wrote up the proceedings. Language 
and mechanical-drawing instructors, as has been 
indicated, helped respectively to prepare speakers 
and to stage the program. The music department 
assisted in the selection and rendition of national 
anthems from various countries. Out of their 
mutual efforts the students who participated in 
the program came to realize more fully than 
ever that they were part of the school community, 
and the entire student body gained a better un- 
derstanding of the work of the United Nations. 
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Teaching the Documents of 
American Democracy 


Stuart Gerry Brown 








HE problem presented by the tour of the 

Freedom Train was well defined by a 

colleague of mine on the Citizenship fac- 
ulty of the Maxwell School the other day. He 
asked: Will not these exhibits tend only to em- 
phasize the stereotypes developed through sev- 
eral generations of American history teaching 
and Fourth of July orations? I think this question 
points to a danger so serious that it may well 
offset any advantages which the American Heri- 
tage Foundation envisions in its Freedom Train 
program. 

Documents are not alive; history books are not 
alive, but democracy has life. Our problem, then, 
is to relate the documents to life, or more exactly, 
to democratic life. Now I am not a professional 
student of the techniques of education, and it is 
not my concern here to suggest classroom devices 
by means of which to capture the student's atten- 
tion. I assume that teachers devoted to American 
history and American ideas know how to stim- 
ulate the students. My concern is rather with 
the uses to which the documents of American 
democracy may be put, and I propose in the fol- 
lowing pages to construct a few examples of the 
creative use of the documents. 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


MONG the documents with which American 
school boys and college students were once 
universally familiar and which are still well- 
known to a substantial portion of the people, 
probably none is better known by name, and less 
understood, than the Mayflower Compact, signed 
at Plymouth on November 11, 1620. 
When one raises questions about the nature of 





———— 





This paper was originally presented at a meeting 
of the New York State Council for the Social Studies 
in Syracuse on December 6, 1947. The author is direc- 
tor of the Citizenship Program and chairman of the 
American Studies Concentration at the Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Syracuse University. 
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this document with ordinarily cultivated people, 
one receives answers anywhere from “Why, the 
Mayflower Compact was the charter given the 
Pilgrims to sail for America in the Mayflower,” 
to “The Mayflower Compact was an agreement 
among the colonists to keep their ship as a symbol 
and monument to their hopes.” As a matter of 
fact, the nature of this document is not easy 
to describe in its real essence, because, in order to 
understand it, it is necessary first to understand 
who the Pilgrims were and what relation they 
bore to the other early colonists, and the answer 
to this question, in turn, is surrounded by con- 
fusing legend and doubly confusing symbols. All 
of us are taught as children that the Pilgrims 
wore black capes and tall black hats, that they 
landed at what is now known as Plymouth on 
Cape Cod, and that a girl named Priscilla was 
the first to step upon a rock which is said to be 
the very stone now surrounded by an iron fence 
and open to public view at the village of Ply- 
mouth; and we are taught also that after a year 
in the new land the Pilgrims declared a feast day 
and a celebration of thanksgiving to God for 
their good fortune. From these colorful sources, 
many Americans are inclined to draw the con- 
clusion that the Pilgrims were indeed the found- 
ing fathers of the American tradition, and they 
are quickly confused with the Puritans of the 
Massachusetts Bay. . 

Now what was the Mayflower Compact, and 
who were the Pilgrims? A concise answer to the 
question is to be found in Ralph Barton Perry, 
Puritanism and Democracy. 

The New England immigrants of 1620 fled from the 
England of James I to escape the officers of the law. The 
greater migration of 1630, a year after the dissolution of 
Parliament by Charles I, expressed the widespread convic- 
tion that it was no longer possible to hope for a reform 
of the Anglican church in England. Taking advantage of 
a charter issued in 1629 to the Company of Massachusetts 
Bay, these immigrants, selected for their piety and char- 


acter, sought to promote their reform more effectively in 
a new world. 


* Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism and Democracy (New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1944) P. 71. 
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The ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ of Plymouth who disembarked 
from the Mayflower in 1620 were ‘Separatists’, that is, they 
had already seceded from the Church of England and 
created independent churches of their own, on the con- 
gregational model. They were therefore not puritans in 
the strict sense of reforming Anglicans. They sprang from 
a Separatist church which was founded in 1607 at Scrooby, 
and which drew its members from the plain farmers of 
the surrounding countryside: “For they were of sundrie 
towns and vilages, some in Notingamshire, some of Lin- 
collinshire, and some of Yorkshire, wher they border near- 
est togeather.” It was this church, seeking to escape perse- 
cution, and held together by the piety and courage of John 
Robinson, a clergyman, and William Brewster, the Scrooby 
postmaster, which found its way first to Holland and then 
by the accidents of weather and ignorance to the obscure 
harbor of Plymouth. 

The settlement of Massachusetts Bay in 1630, on the 
other hand, was a large-scale movement, led by men who 
had never forfeited their legal standing. 


The point to be emphasized is that the Pilgrim 
fathers differed radically from the Puritans in the 
religious motivation which led them to colonize 
in the New World. Whereas the Puritans were 
by no fair stretch of the imagination sectarians, 
the Pilgrims were indeed members of a sect, and 
an exceedingly small sect at that. While the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay were members of 
a great international movement for internal re- 
form of the Christian Church, and more partic- 
ularly in this instance, members of the mass move- 
ment for the internal reform of the Anglican 
Establishment, the Pilgrims were Separatists. 

It may be well to examine briefly the tenets 
of their belief. Here is the view of John Robin- 
son, their principal clergyman, who wrote a book 
in 1610 called Justification of Separation from 
the Church of England: 

This we hold and affirm, that a company, consisting 
though but of two or three, separated from the world ... 
and gathered into the name of Christ by a covenant made 
to walk in all the ways of God known unto them is a 
church, and so hath the whole power of Christ. ... A com- 
pany of faithful people thus covenanting together are a 
church, though they be without any officers among them, 
contrary to your Popish opinion. . . . This company being 
a church hath interest in all the holy things of Christ, 
within and amongst themselves, immediately under him 
the head, without any foreign aid, and assistance. 


This declaration enabled Robinson and the 
other Pilgrims to maintain that it was the Church 
of England which was separating from them, 
rather than they separating from the Church of 
England. But in fact they set up their own organi- 
zation in defiance of the duly established state 
Church, for they maintained that the true Church 
—that is, the Congregational Church—was in 


* Quoted in Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism and De- 
mocracy, P. 108. 


principle one and indivisible: “There is but one 
body, the church, and but one Lord, or head of 
that body, Christ: and whosoever separates from 
the body, the church, separates from the head, 
Christ.” 


N VIEW of this fundamental difference in the 
conception of the Church as an institution, 
between the Pilgrims on the one hand and the 
Puritans on the other, it was inevitable that there 
should be a considerable period of time in which 
the Pilgrim colony at Plymouth would not be 
assimilated into the larger colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. Elder Brewster and his company were 
well aware that their existence in the New World 
would be isolated, not only on the level of re- 
ligion, but also on the level of civil life. Religious 
agreement had been secured in the village of 
Scrooby years before, and no band of travelers 
was ever more deeply committed to its articles 
of faith than were these sectarians. They had al- 
ready suffered together persecution of the state 
and of their neighbors; they had journeyed to 
Holland and accepted for a brief time asylum 
in the village of Leyden, where the principle of 
cohesion which had already bound them to- 
gether was re-enforced. But during these years 
of their early history they had been bound by 
the civil law of the community in which at any 
given moment they found themselves established. 
In Plymouth they now founded their own 
community. Their need for a binding agreement 
on the level of civil life is expressed by the May- 
flower Compact. In it are to be discerned two 
principal ideas which are largely in contradiction 
one with the other. In the first instance they refer 
to themselves in the document as “the Loyal Sub- 
jects of our dread Sovereign Lord King James,” 
and assert that their voyage and their colony are 
undertaken not only for the glory of God and 
advancement of the Christian faith, but also for 
“the Honour of our King and Country.” Separa- 
tists in religion they will be, or in their own view 
separated not by their own act but by that of the 
Church, but separated from their state and King 
they will not be. Although they had no charter 
and no letters patent from King James, they con- 
ceived their relation to the British Crown as 
indissoluble, accepting as they did without ques- 
tion the late medieval philosophy of the organic 
state. Yet the logic of their situation had driven 
them, and they saw clearly how it must be so, to 
establish themselves as “a civil Body Politick, for 
our better Ordering and Preservation.” And this 
is the second major point in the document. 
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From this conflict we may now extract three 
strands of thought. First, the insistence of the 
Pilgrims that they constitute by the direction 
of Jesus Christ, a church, wholly regardless of 
the Established Church of England as an insti- 
tution; second, as a group they are an organic 
part of the British Crown, again conceived as an 
institution; and third, the realities of the situa- 
tion in which they find themselves require that 
they declare themselves a civil body politic vested 
with the right to establish and enforce laws. 


EEN in the terms of this analysis, the May- 

flower Compact becomes a widely significant 
document in the understanding of the American 
colonial spirit and of the later development of 
American religious and democratic institutions. 
Precisely because the Pilgrims were not typical of 
the early British settlers, precisely because they 
did hold certain extreme views, they better repre- 
sent and express the general outlines of the prob- 
lem that all protesting Christians faced when they 
settled in America. Freedom to worship as they 
pleased brought them into conflict with the or- 
ganized church, but it was only by accepting the 
consequences of religious freedom that political 
freedom was developed. Students of early Ameri- 
can history are well aware of the fact that the 
political freedom thus rendered necessary was 
soon to be curtailed, as the freedom of worship 
contracted and declined quickly enough into a 
new orthodoxy which engendered a new quasi- 
official church. The spirit of the Pilgrim fathers 
was by no means the typical spirit of the Ameri- 
can colonists in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but it pointed toward an eventual de- 
struction of the state Church and the upsurge of 
political freedom in the eighteenth century. In 
brief, then, I am suggesting that the use of the 
Mayflower Compact in the understanding of 
American history and democracy is to be found 
in its character of pointing, by desire, backwards 
toward the medieval and Renaissance tradition 
of the Old World, and, by necessity forward to 
the democratic state of the New. 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


SHOULD like now to consider very briefly in 
a similar way the Emancipation Proclamation 
of January 1, 1863. There is surely in our day 
sufficient awareness of the great American failure 


* The editor regrets that limitations of space prevented 
the inclusion in this article of Dr, Brown's illuminating 
discussions of the Declaration of Independence and Wood- 
tow Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 


in solving the problem of our colored minority 
for me to dispense with any analysis of the cur- 
rent state of that agitated question. Again I am 
simply concerned with the use to which classic 
documents of our heritage can be put, and the 
misuse to which they often have been put. And 
again it is the context of the document in ques- 
tion which must be the primary source of study. 

It is by now fairly generally agreed by stu- 
dents of American history that the Civil War was 
provoked by persons whose first concern was not 
the maintenance of slavery so much as opposition 
to certain fundamental principles of union gov- 
ernment in the United States. Another way of 
putting this point is to say that the Civil War was 
a projection and extension of the Revolution it- 
self, or perhaps more accurately, of the Consti- 
tutional controversy following the Revolution. 
Anyone who studies the speeches and state papers 
of American leaders in the generation preceding 
the outbreak of war in 1861, finds immediately 
that the slavery issue was only the most dramatic 
among many. Lincoln himself, as is clear from 
his first inaugural address and countless other 
papers, cared more for the preservation of the 
Union than for any other thing in the whole 
political and economic complex, but as the issue 
became ever more sharply drawn, the question of 
Negro slavery took on an ever sharper and more 
unavoidable character. 

When William Lloyd Garrison established The 
Liberator in the 1820’s and when the anti-slavery 
societies of New England were formed at that 
time and a little later, there was no substantial 
concert of Northern opinion to support the 
Abolition movement. Even so deeply radical a 
thinker and so typical and individualistic a 
democrat as Emerson did not wish to devote his 
energies to the Abolition cause. In fact, Emerson 
did not take any active part in the anti-slavery 
movement until after Webster’s 7th of March 
speech in 1850, and even in 1861 many earnest 
and forthright leaders of opinion and officials 
of government both in the North and in the 
South conceived the slavery issue as secondary 
and even incidental. From the Dred Scott deci- 
sion and the Clay Compromise until the time of 
the outbreak of war, slavery was most often seen 
as an issue symbolic of the widening rift between 
the adherents of Union government and the ad- 
herents of local sovereignty or states’ rights. It was 
typical of the peculiar genius of Lincoln himself 
that the issue of slavery was eventually used by 
the Northern adherents of Union to dramatize 
the humanitarian aspects of their cause, indeed 
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to give their cause a humanitarian aspect. And 
Lincoln was by no means unaware of the values 
of that dangerous art of propaganda which is 
nowadays so intensely studied in our schools. 

Against such a background as this and in 
terms of the psychology of Lincoln, the Emanaci- 
pation Proclamation must appear as a supremely 
successful stroke of propaganda for the Northern 
cause. Not many Northerners, and least of all the 
President himself, were deluded by the thought 
that the Negro people could be freed by the 
stroke of a pen and the utterance of a sentence. 
Indeed it was not the function of the Proclama- 
tion to free the slaves but rather to rally the 
moral conscience of the North, of the South so 
far as could be, and of the world in support of 
the American democratic principle of Federal 
Union. Northern victory was somewhat less than 
certain on the day the Proclamation was issued. 
The battle might go either way, and the moral 
bases of the Union cause were more than ever 
crucial. 


LAVERY had been an issue from the begin- 
nings of the government of the United States. 
The issue reached a boiling point in the middle 
of the Civil War. But the Civil War, one scarcely 
needs to add, did not solve the Negro problem; 
it is not yet solved. Indeed there are some terrify- 
ing signs that it is less near to solution now than 
it was a generation ago. 

The Emancipation Proclamation, therefore, 
needs to be seen not as the climax of a story. It 
is rather a peak once scaled, but only by way of 
exploration. The continent from which that peak 
thrusts up its height still needs to be settled and 
peacefully populated. The significance of the 
document is to be found thus in its symbolical 
value, in its ability to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of a great slogan at a crucial time in the lives 
of men, and it needs to be understood as no 
dead thing belonging in the books, but as a living 
call still resounding and still waiting to be an- 
swered. 


IN CONCLUSION 


HOUGH at some points I have found it 
necessary to sketch in considerable detail for 
the interpretation of my examples, it is clear that 
I have nevertheless only scratched the surface of 
a very large field of useful investigation. When 
we make our own interpretations of American 


democracy and our own formulations for pur- 
poses of teaching, we shall find such investiga- 
tions increasingly fruitful. 

It will not do any longer simply to require 
our students to read selected documents which we 
praise and extol, nor will it be wise to continue 
what was recently a growing tendency to dispense 
with documents altogether in favor of textbook 
compendiums of historical readings. We must in- 
deed rely heavily upon the records of our demo- 
cratic performance and of our democratic hope, 
but we must in all conscience distinguish be- 
tween our democratic performance and our demo- 
cratic hope. And the documents of American 
democracy fall rather easily into one of these two 
classes. Some of them, and the safest ones, are 
merely records of what we have done. These are 
useful in providing us with background for inter- 
pretation and evaluation, but to a great extent 
what they record is more readily summarized in 
textbooks. It is the documents which express our 
struggle and our hope which can bring genuine 
vitality into the teaching and study of American 
history and democracy. Such documents belong in 
the last analysis in the realm of literature. Jeffer- 
son, himself, in speaking of the Declaration, 
maintained “that while it drew upon difficult and 
subtle literary sources, its just merit lay in the 
fact that it communicated commonly shared be- 
liefs."" He perhaps, would have done better to 
say that he intended it to communicate com- 
monly shared beliefs and that it was the inspira- 
tion of the revolutionary generation that those 
beliefs should be ever more widely shared and 
acted upon. 


HE function of the teacher now, as then, is 

no mere drilling of youth in the facts and 
programs of the American heritage. Unless those 
facts and programs are made to live, unless the 
American heritage is brought to the student as 
a basis for carrying on in America what is still 
a revolutionary enterprise, all our efforts come to 
nothing. For whatever other meaning we may 
draw from our documents—from Our Freedom 
Train, if you will—this much is clear. The Ameri- 
can enterprise is in fact still a revolutionary enter- 
prise. It is still an experiment to try whether the 
natural political equality of men can be trans- 
lated into political equity in a society guided by 
law, accepted by majority consent, and energized 
by freedom. 
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Group Guidance Techniques in 


the College Study 


Lloyd Allen Cook 








HE College Study in Intergroup Relations 

is a four-year co-operative effort by selected 

colleges, schools, and community agencies 
to improve teacher education as it relates to 
“jnter- and intra-group relations.” Agreed upon 
goals are five in number, all dating back to the 
Study’s origin but redefined from time to time. 


GOALS OF THE COLLEGE STUDY 


1. To discover and appraise the role in child and adult 
life of race, creed, national heritages, rural-urban and 
class-level differences. 

2. To provide college and school environments in which 
all people are viewed, valued, and treated in terms of 
their personal worth. 

3. To teach prospective teachers a better understanding 
of, and a deeper concern for, human relations, and to in- 
crease their work skills in this area. 

4. To make basic and lasting improvements in teacher 
training programs in line with the above goals, and to 
diffuse these changes within the profession. 

5. To work directly, and to co-operate actively, with 
local and non-local intergroup agencies for the increasing 
democratization of our common life. 


Participation in the College Study is for an 
academic year, subject to a request for renewal 
to the Council on Co-operation in Teacher Edu- 
cation,’ with “old” and new college applications 
always in excess of resources to expand the pro- 
gram. Starting with eight teacher-educating insti- 
tutions in 1945, the number was increased to 
twenty in 1946-47, then reduced in the present 
year to twelve in order to do more intensive 
work. In 1948-49, the last year of the Study, the 
number may be expanded to thirty or more, de- 
pending on possible budget increases. From the 
first the aim has been to secure a representative 
sample of the nation’s teacher-training institu- 








The author of this paper, read at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council for the Social Studies in 
St. Louis, is chairman of the department of educa- 
tional sociology, Wayne University, Detroit, and direc- 
tor of the College Study in Intergroup Relations of 
the Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education. 








tions, selected from every part of the country. 

Also from the start, colleges and schools have 
stressed the use of science as a method of solving 
inter- and intra-group problems. This is evident 
in day-by-day consultant work on college cam- 
puses, in annual reports, in frequent work con- 
ferences and summer workshops, and in numer- 
ous writings.” It is best seen, perhaps, in a “ma- 
terials laboratory” the functions of which are to 
devise, collect, and circulate study forms, teaching 
techniques, bibliographies, and so on. Well re- 
ceived from the first, this service to colleges and 
schools within and outside the Study has taxed 
of late our resources to maintain it.* 


THE Group Process APPROACH 


MONG techniques‘ used by colleges and 
schools in the Study, the following seem 
most promising: 

1. Intellectual approach: This is based on the assumption 
that ideas influence conduct. Example: an academic 
class, 

2. Direct experience approach: This is based on the in- 
formal, at times intimate, participation of the leader in 
group activities. Examples: field trips, activity pro- 
grams, school visits. 

3. Vicarious experience approach: In this approach a 
member of the group imaginatively projects himself 
into the position of another person, usually somebody 
outside the group. Examples: motion pictures, fiction, 
dramatization. 


+ The College Study is financed by a grant of funds from 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

*For example: American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, Teaching Teachers Cooperative Action, Twenty- 
Fifth Yearbook. (Oneonta, New York: The Ass’n., 1946) 
pp. 5-51. Lloyd A. Cook, “Intergroup Education,” Review 
of Educational Research, XVII (October, 1947) 266-78. And 
Lloyd A. Cook, “Frame of Reference in the College Study,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XXI1 (September, 1947), 
31-42. 

* To inspect this list, request it as File No. TS-16, Col- 
lege Study Office, 5272 Second Ave., Detroit 2. Materials 
are sent at cost to colleges and schools not participating in 
the College Study. 

* There is no really satisfactory way to clarify these dif- 
ferent techniques. For a discussion of the problems in- 
volved see Lloyd A. Cook, “Intergroup Education,” Review 
of Educational Research, XVII (October, 1947), 266-78. 
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4- Exhibits, festivals, pageants: Through these means a 
group develops self-respect and wins outgroup approval. 

5- The group process approach: In this approach the 
group is used as an instrument to influence the indi- 
vidual. Example: the sociodrama. 


Each of these techniques for influencing group 
action is complex. In this article we shall confine 
ourselves to a discussion of the group process ap- 
proach. Of the more than 250 actual projects 
from which we have gathered evidence, this ap- 
proach has appeared to be the most promising 
method for changing attitudes and behavior. To 
illustrate how a leader can use a group to influ- 
ence the conduct of one of its members, let us 
take the incident noted below. 


The time is noon; the place is Corpus Christi. Among 
the forty or more Spanish and Anglo children eating a 
hot lunch is one litle rebel who will not touch his spinach. 
He looks down at his plate, then up at his teacher, un- 
moved by her stern admonitions. Then the visitor is intro- 
duced. He has heard a new song. It is about “Popeye, the 
Sailor Man.” How strong he is, how good. Perhaps the 
group would like to learn it? 

As the verses were sung, the leader moved up the line 
toward the little rebel. At the end of each verse—and 
each ended with a reference to Popeye eating his spinach 
—the leader would look at some plate, exclaim that the 
spinach was all gone, and feel the child’s arm muscles. 
This would cause great excitement, a craning of necks to 
see, and much talk and laughter. 

As the leader approached, the boy began to stare at his 
plate. A companion whispered to him, but he did not 
reply. Several children distant, and the youngster began 
to toy with his plate. One child distant, with his turn 
next, he grabbed the plate with both hands and bolted 
down the spinach. The song over him was a pretty special 
affair. Why, the visitor could almost feel the boy’s muscles 
growing! The child's scowl disappeared; he looked around 
the room and grinned. 


This is merely one illustration of how group 
education is carried on. From observation and 
reports, there appear to be at least ten ways in 
which group guidance is being exercised in the 
colleges, schools, social agencies, and community 
meetings that are, or have been, identified with 
the College Study program.’ Examples illustrat- 
ing a few of these techniques are presented in the 
following pages. 


Campus ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 


HE prime interest of college students in 
intergroup problems is how to solve them. 
In class and outside, in campus groupings and 


*Campus activity programs; small group discussion 
techniques; large class organization; self-directed group 
therapy; therapeutic shock techniques; focused group in- 
terview; cultural-informant technique; participant-ob- 
server studies; sociodrama and psychodrama; mass im- 
pression tactics. 


activities, the average student wants to know 
what can be done to improve the conditions of 
life for all people. He values direct, experiential 
contacts, yet his own basic beliefs change slowly. 
His very impatience with dry-as-dust book learn- 
ing, plus a naive faith in direct action, may lead 
him to campaign vigorously for some needed re- 
form. His dominant thought pattern, re-enforced 
by years of schooling, points him strongly toward 
individualistic, competitive action. This thought 
pattern can be modified, and that is one of the 
objectives of group process education, but one 


may readily overestimate the depths and perma- . 


nence of any sudden behavioral change. 
In the following case study we see group guid- 
ance techniques at work on the campus. 


It was registration day and a double line of students 
was passing an outer desk where each was handed a card. 
Curious about the card, a professor found it contained a 
jagged, bloody picture of “the head of Christ,” plus an 
invitation to attend a meeting of “the Fundamentalists.” 

At this meeting, the professor was impressed with the 
group’s faith in their fundamentalist aim “to clean up 
the campus and the town,” and in their urgent bid for 
student converts. 

Presently, the professor had an invitation to address 
this group. Instead of a speech, he proposed a “talk ses- 
sion.” What were some of their beliefs? Did they believe 
in one God? Did they believe in life after death? Did they 
believe in the Ten Commandments? Were good thoughts 
best expressed in good deeds? Had they ever visited a 
Jewish synagogue or a Catholic church? Were any of 
their good friends Jews or Catholics? Disturbed by what 
he discovered, he decided to talk to his Intergroup Com- 
mittee. 

Within a short time, a call was issued to student re- 
ligious leaders to meet in the dean’s office. They were not 
invited to represent their organizations, nor was anything 
said about religion. The college, it seemed, was interested 
in student services to the community. Since there was no 
service organization of this sort, could some kind of club 
or council, with a speakers’ bureau, be set up and run by 
the students? 

The idea took hold and, for the first time, these par- 
ticular students were united by a serious common cause. 
As personal contacts increased, friendships developed, and 
presently, as was inevitable, students began to exchange 
creedal points of view. Meantime, needing a sponsor, they 
invited the above professor to fill this office. By the end 
of the year, they had greatly expanded their community 
services and, more to the point, they. were discussing in 
their meetings the closer unity of all religious faiths on 
the campus. 


In work of this sort guidance techniques take 
pretty routine forms. Groups must be helped to 
organize, to clarify values, and to deepen convic- 
tions. They must be saved both from inaction 
and from ill-considered action, yet leadership 
must not be taken out of student hands. The 
leader must anticipate the group’s readiness for 
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action. It is amazing to see how students, if really 
excited about a cause, will work for it with initia- 
tive, good logic, and persistence. 


Focusep Group INTERVIEW 


HE focused or guided interview is designed 

to reveal the responses of persons to critical 
issues when they are exposed to a situation with 
which the group worker is already familiar. For 
example, a school class has seen a film, heard 
a broadcast, or read a book. By preview analysis 
the teacher, or leader of the group, knows im- 
portant points in the narrative. He can introduce 
very explicit verbal cues, even re-present inci- 
dents, thus causing a flow of ideas and feelings. 
He can summate group reaction, inquire fur- 
ther into a particular view, record unanticipated 
responses, and give guidance as he desires. 

Where focused interviews have been used in 
College Study work, procedures have been of two 
kinds: direct and indirect. This can be illustrated 
in reference to RKO’s current movie, Crossfire, 
a murder mystery in which hatred for Jews is 
pictured as the cause of an unprovoked brutal 
murder of a Jew. Because an audience will want 
to talk after seeing the film, in fact will feel a 
compulsion to talk, it is possible for the group 
leader to raise direct and pointed questions de- 
signed to lay bare the feelings and prejudices of 
the group. If, on the other hand, the group 
leader believes that many persons will not dis- 
close their true feeling, or will report attitudes as 
more liberal than they are, an indirect approach 
can be made. 

Any indirect approach used in paper and pen- 
cil testing can be adapted to a focused interview 
situation. For instance, on the above film, chil- 
dren were asked a number of questions as to 
“their best guess about the opinions of young 
people whom you know.” Such approaches can 
be justified on either of two grounds. It can be 
held that, under such disguise, subjects will reveal 
their deeper feelings before and after seeing the 
film. Or it can be held that subjects will tend 
to hold the same views as their friends hold, thus 
under disguise giving evidence on themselves. 

Guidance techniques in this type of work in- 
clude a range of skills, for example, centering 
group attention, exploring individual logics, 
checking the use of symbols, probing anxieties 
and conflicts, interpreting ambivalent values, 


*Confidential report by Louis E. Raths and Frank N. 
Trager. 


widening the area of common agreement.’ In 
intergroup relations, where words are so impor- 
tant and so misleading, we spend too little time 
in gauging the effects of mass impression media. 
The focused interview is adaptable to a number 
of very practical school needs. 


CULTURAL INFORMANT AND SOCIODRAMA 
"TECHNIQUES 


N ELEMENTARY schools in the College 

Study where parents are chiefly of foreign 
birth, use of the cultural informant technique is 
patterned on DuBois’ examples.* For instance, 
mothers who are invited to a school party are 
asked to imagine that they are the age of their 
own children. They are then asked what foods 
they liked at that age, how they dressed, what 
games they liked to play and why, while the 
children listen with rapt attention. The tech- 
nique has many values not least of which is the 
opportunity it provides for the interchange of 
cultural backgrounds. The moral is, in a word, 
perhaps, that we are all Americans but Americans 
are all different. 


SES of the sociodrama are innumerable.° 
Our chief uses are four: (1) to illustrate the 
group process itself; (2) to re-enact problematic 
classroom and campus situations; (3) to focus 
on critical learning experiences in the student's 
childhood; and (4) to present community view- 
ints and patterns of conduct. 

The following incident furnished an excellent 
opportunity for a sociodrama. The principal in 
a large, urban, white school, had been sent a well 
qualified Negro girl as a substitute “math” 
teacher.° Most pupils liked her, and so did the 
teachers. One youngster told his father about her, 
and the latter called upon the principal, demand- 
ing that the colored teacher be discharged. When 
the school official defended the girl as a highly 
competent person, the irate parent appealed to 


‘For technique and theory see Robert K. Merton and 
P. L. Kendall, “The Focused Interview,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LI (May, 1946), 541-47. 

* Rachel Davis Dubois, Get Together Americans (New 
York: Harper, 1943); and Rachel Davis Dubois, Build 
Together Americans (New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eld- 
redge, 1945). 

* See entire issue of Sociatry, Vol. I, June 1947, Beacon 
Hill, New York. 

“ Incident taken from a questionnaire form designed to 
be used as a pre- and end-test measure of learnings in a 
college level group-process course. Request File No. EF- 
10. 
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the school board. The board called a public 
meeting to air the matter. 

One can cast a dozen revealing situations from 
this incident. Let us review a very brief excerpt 
from the “public meeting” staged by a college 
class of graduate students, each a teacher or 
school administrator. The scene is the school 
auditorium, well filled with people, and the 
“play,” or sociodrama, takes place on the stage. 


EXPRESSING COMMUNITY VIEWS AND VALUES 


Board President: Ladies and gentlemen. We have met 
as friends and neighbors to review a matter of grave im- 
portance. Our community is a wonderful place in which 
to live. As president of your schoolboard, I have lived 
here man and boy for fifty years and I have always served 
the Northside. That is why I am a candidate right now 
for City Council on the Republican ticket. 

CIO Representative: Mr. Chairman; Mister Chairman. 
We are not interested in your campaign for office. We are 
here to tell you and all the schoolboard members exactly 
what we think. Miss Smith [the teacher] is a qualified 
person. Your own principal says that. I ask that anyone 
here wanting her fired bring his charges out into the open. 

First Parent: Well, we've never had Negro teachers, and 
we don’t want them teaching our children. 

Board President: 1 would like to hear from Mr. Miller. 
Foster P. Miller is, as you know, one of our oldest and 
most respected citizens. 

Mr. Miller: I represent the businessman’s point of 
view, and also the property owners. We didn’t have 
colored teachers in our schools when I was a child and we 
do not need them. Can’t the principal find a white 
teacher? 

Principal: Yes, I suppose that could be done. But you 
know we were not thinking about that. We were thinking, 
too, about what the world is like, the many kinds of 
good people in our city. 

Second Parent: That is what I say too. We are either 
a democracy here or we are not, and we have to make up 
our minds on that. I say, what are the charges against 
this teacher? 


One cannot, of course, reproduce the sudden 
turns and twists of a sociodrama in any brief 
excerpt, the unexpected arguments, the inter- 
ruptions in which roles are analyzed and re- 
enacted. It was at about this point in the above 
session, for example, that an oldtime rabblerouser 
arose in the audience and threw the panel com- 
pletely off balance by the vehemence of his feel- 
ings. If the whole performance seems a bit 
bizarre, it must be remembered that this was a 
college class of school-wise persons who wanted 
to find out what the world was like. Some had, 
in the past, been on the short end of an inter- 
racial or intercreedal deal. 


In our opinion, the sociodrama should not be 
introduced with mysticism, or mechanics, or dra- 
matics. It is, as we have said, one form of group 
discussion, and as such it requires a number of 
group-work skills. Its techniques can be readily 
learned and, as part of a group-process education, 
it can contribute materially to fundamental at- 
titudinal and behavioral changes in individ- 
uals." 


CONCLUSIONS 


ROUP process education is very old, very 

poorly done, very promising. It is poorly 
done because few of us can or do make it the 
object of systematic study. Group work seems, to 
most educators, a simple thing of “breaking a big 
group up into little groups, each with its own 
problem.” Although this is good, it is not good 
enough. It gives one very little to write about, to 
communicate to the profession. Articles take the 
tone of: Look! I have done it too! It works! It is 
wonderful! 

All of this has no real meaning unless it can be 
viewed in light of the problems we face in 
modernizing education. If there ever was a time 
when we should cure ourselves, if that is possible, 
of every form of blindness that prevents us from 
acting with others in a common cause, that time 
is now. The need is great, changes are in process, 
and the lag is not in fine ideals but in effective 
methods. We do not yet know how to work with 
people. 

Here and there, in the College Study and else- 
where, busy people find time to work on methods. 
The techniques we have listed are, by no means, 
the only ones of importance, perhaps not even 
the best ones. But they are technical tools, and 
their use requires practice and training. They 
are sharp-cutting tools, double-edged, dangerous, 
thus subject to misuse and misunderstanding. 
Few of them will be wholly acceptable to the 
educational sentimentalist. On the other hand, 
they will be criticized by extreme “pure scien- 
tists” who, in their own classrooms, are pretty 
much traditionalists. But the way to progress is 
through the full and free interchange of ideas and 
experiences. 


"For exacting experimentation, see Lloyd Allen Cook, 


“An Experimental Sociographic Study of a 10th Grade 
Class,” American Sociological Review, X (1945) 250-61. Re- 
print, File AR-1, 20 cents each. 
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Musical Recordings for American 
History: I. From Colonization 
Through the Civil War 


William G. Tyrrell 








I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear; 


Singing, with open mouths, their strong melodi- 


ous songs. 
8 WALT WHITMAN 


HESE words of Walt Whitman can be 

valuable guides to all teachers of Ameri- 

can history because the history of our 
country can be traced through its songs. There 
are songs illustrating its growth, its work, its 
play, its politics, and its wars. The “varied carols” 
consist of more than the familiar patriotic an- 
thems, the compositions of Stephen Foster, the 
products of various “Tin Pan Alleys,” and an 
assortment of Negro spirituals. 

A remarkable interest in recent years in Ameri- 
can music of the past, and particularly in Ameri- 
can folk music, has resulted in uncovering a great 
number of ballads, songs, and ditties, all of which 
had an intimate connection with our history. 
There are harmonized psalms of Puritan New 
England, musical broadsides of the Revolution- 
ary period, lusty and lonesome tunes sung along 
the ever expanding frontier, and rolling rhythms 
performed by seamen in the clipper-ship era. 
There are songs to describe life on the canals and 
the rivers and to extol the mighty railroad lines. 








This is the first of a series of several articles in 
which William G. Tyrrell discusses musical recordings 
for both American and world history. The rest of the 
series will appear in early issues of Social Education. 
The author is an instructor in Columbia College, 
Columbia University, and supervisor of instructional 
aids. 

Single copies of a leaflet containing this article may 
be secured for 10 cents. Write to Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
Executive Secretary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 











Forty-niners had tunes to express their peculiari- 
ties and activities, and during the Civil War 
patriotic appeals and lamentable verses appeared 
in profusion. The cowboys of the cattle country, 
the plantation workers in the cotton fields or 
canebrakes, the shanty-boys of the timber lands, 
and the miners of Pennsylvania have all made 
contributions to the musical history of the United 
States. This is a continuing process, as the “Okie” 
victim of the dust storms of the thirties and the 
union member in industry augment this herit- 
age. Indeed, there are songs to illustrate every 
phase of American life and development. 

Many of these compositions are the work of 
known authors, some are by professional musi- 
cians, and a large number would have been 
listed on the “Hit Parade” of their day. More, 
however, are the products of our folk composers. 
These unknown and usually obscure persons 
spontaneously created, to the familiar tunes or 
to simple melodies of their own devising, the 
songs or ballads that have become historically 
significant. This music originated in connection 
with some specific event, at a particular time and 
place, or developed from a definite custom or 
tradition. It is these qualities that make the 
songs valuable for teaching history, and no 
teacher should overlook the possibilities of using 
such material in the classroom. 


Music IN THE CLASSROOM 


ANY opportunities present themselves to 

the teacher for using music as an instruc- 

tional aid. William Tuckman indicated some of 
them in “Music in Junior High School American 
History,” and Ryland W. Crary has recently 
suggested additional applications of music to his- 
tory teaching.? By drawing on the wealth of 
musical material available, the teacher can lo- 


1 Social Education, VI (March, 1942), 128-130. 
*“American History and Other School Subjects,” in 
Richard E. Thursfield, Ed., The Study and Teaching of 
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cate songs that are clearly connected with a 
single event, usually political, or songs more 
valuable for illustrating some broader topic, such 
as the development of a social movement. There 
are published collections of songs with more ex- 
amples than could possibly be used in a one-year 
course. The general publications are available in 
most libraries, but more specialized studies of the 
music of certain regions, periods, or occupations 
are not so widely distributed.* For the teacher 
who cannot vocally interpret the words and 
music contained in these volumes, the solution is 
to use phonograph records. 

Phonograph recordings of songs popular in 
American history have been issued by the lead- 
ing record manufacturers. Many albums are 
available for class performance at a cost of ap- 





American History. Seventeenth Yearbook. (Washington: 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1947), Pp. 197-199. 
* Among the most useful and easily obtainable volumes 

are: 

Boni, Margaret B., Fireside Book of Folk Songs (New 

York: Simon and Schuster, 1947). 

Botkin, B. A., Ed., A Treasury of American Folklore (New 

York: Crown, 1944). 

Downes, Olin, and Siegmeister, Elie, Treasury of American 

Songs (New York: Knopf, 1942). 

Ewen, David, Songs of America (Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1947). 

Hille, Waldemar, The People’s Song Book (New York: Boni 

and Gaer, 1948). 

Howard, John Tasker, Our American Music (New York: 

Crowell, 1946). 

Lomax, John A., and Alan, American Ballads and Folk 

Songs (New York: Macmillan, 1934); Our Singing Country 

(New York: Macmillan, 1942); Folk Song, U.S.A. (New 

York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1948). 

Luther, Frank, Americans and Their Songs (New York: 

Harper, 1942). 

Sandburg, Carl, The American Songbag (New York: Har- 

court, Brace, 1927). 

Scott, Tom, Sing of America (New York: Crowell, 1947). 

Siegmeiser, Elie, Work and Sing (New York: William R. 

Scot, 1944). 

All of these books provide excellent introductions to 
the subject and should be used as references. Several con- 
tain bibliographies suggesting specialized works for further 
investigation. 

* Archive of American Folk Song, Division of Music, Li- 
brary of Congress (Washington 25, D.C.). 

Bost Records Co. (2g W. 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y.). 
Capitol Records Inc. (1507 N. Vine, Hollywood 28, Calif.). 
Columbia Records Inc. (Bridgeport 8, Conn.). 

Decca Records Inc. (50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y.). 
Disc Company of America (117 W. 46th St., New York 19, 
N.Y.). 

Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation (Washington 25, D.C.). 

Hargail Records (130 W. 56 St., New York 19, N.Y.). 
Keynote Recordings Inc. (522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
N.Y). 

Musicraft Corporation (245 E. 23rd St., New York 10, 
N.Y.). 


proximately seventy-five cents a record for the 
ten-inch size, and about one dollar for twelve- 
inch records. No elaborate equipment is required; 
even a mechanical phonograph would be ade- 
quate in a small classroom, although more vol- 
ume and better tone will be obtained by using 
an electric amplifier. Only a few sixteen-inch 
transcriptions requiring a slow-speed (3314 
R.P.M.) turntable are mentioned. This discussion 
will set forth a description of the most suitable 
recordings for classes in American history, omit- 
ting some of the obvious patriotic material. Some 
of the titles may be out of issue at present but 
new titles are being released monthly. 

Two different approaches are possible in the 
methods of employing this instructional device: 
the music can be used for motivation or for 
illustration. In the first, the music would be per- 
formed, and a discussion would be built around 
the contents of the song. The Ballad of Saratoga’ 
could be used in a discussion of the American 
Revolution, putting the song in its correct his- 
torical setting to develop ideas on the course of 
the war. Jefferson and Liberty,® a popular song 
during the election of 1800, as another example, 
might be used to motivate a class discussion of 
the political cross-currents of the first three presi- 
dential administrations. An interesting class ac- 
tivity would be a comparison between this tune 
and the campaign song for Jackson’s election in 
1828, Hunters of Kentucky,’ a ballad in keeping 
with the spirit of Jacksonian democracy. 

Opportunities for using records as illustrations 
of some historical development are almost limit- 
less. Every period contributed its own music 
with a unique spirit and distinctive tempo. The 
contents of The Jamb on Jerry’s Rock, Rose of 





RCA Victor Recordings Division (Camden, N.]J.). 
Stinson Trading Co. (27 Union Square West, New York 3, 
N.Y.). 

Vox Productions (236 W. 55 St., New York 19, N.Y.). 
Young People’s Records (40 W. 46 St., New York 19, N.Y.). 

The two leading producers of folk recording are Decca 
and Disc. 

*Keynote K-102, Early American Ballads, Side 4 (In 
giving reference to record albums, the manufacturers, al- 
bum number, and album title are listed, followed by the 
side of the record as arranged in the album. Where there 
is more than one song on a side, the position on the record 
is given as “part.” After the first reference the album title 
is omitted). 

* Bost ES-1 The Songs of Early America, Side 6, Part 
1; Keynote K-132, Earl Robinson—Americana, Side 5. 

* Victor P-11, Ballads of the American Revolution and 
War of 1812. (This album is not being manufactured, but 
copies may be found in libraries or other collections.) 

* Musicraft 68, Folk Songs of New England, Side 5. 
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Alabama,® and Upon de Mountain,” do not re- 
fer specifically to any single event, but they are 
typical examples of the music sung, respectively, 
by lumbermen, by Confederate soldiers, and by 
an unemployed Negro of the past decade. More- 
over, familiarity with these songs would make it 
possible for a teacher to choose an authentic 
musical background when presenting plays, 
pageants, or other extra-curricular activities of a 
historical nature. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


HE first real American music is that of the 

American Indian. Even though this music 
had no influence on later music it has a value in 
classes where Indian life and customs are taught. 
Indian music had a definite purpose in the tribal 
ceremonies and dances, which, in turn, were close- 
ly connected with everyday activities. Music of 
each tribe had its own distinctive qualities, but 
recorded examples of the music of all tribes do 
not exist. A good cross section of Indian music, 
with its emphasis on rhythm, can be obtained 
from two albums. Songs from the Iroquois Long- 
house™ includes songs, chants, and dances sung 
and played by eastern tribes: Seneca, Oneida, 
Onondaga, and Cayuga. A representative selec- 
tion of music of western tribes, such as the 
Winnebago, Zuni, Pueblo, and Sioux, is con- 
tained in American Indian Songs and Dances.'* 


THE EvuROPEAN BACKGROUND 


IKE the people who live ‘n America, folk 
| eo are the products of various foreign back- 
grounds. As immigrants poured into the new 
continent, they brought with them the songs of 
the home country. Numerous examples of these 
songs have been preserved with only a few 
changes and can be used to demonstrate the in- 
ternational origins of Americans. 

It is not surprising that Englishmen who set- 
tled in the New World should have brought 
their old songs and ballads with them, but what 
is surprising is the quantity of ballads and songs 
that are sung in the United States which can be 
traced to remote origins, centuries ago, in the 
British Isles. Since variations of this music make 
up a large portion of the folk music of the 
United States, a comprehensive listing of the 
examples of the Anglo-Saxon background is not 
possible. Such classics as Barbara Allen, The 


*Decca 45, Songs of the South, Side 6, Part 1. 

* Victor P-41, American Folk Songs, Side 6, Part 2. 
" Library of Congress, VI. 

* Disc 161. 





House Carpenter, The Four Marys, The Three 
Ra’ens, The Gypsy Laddie, and The Lass From 
the Low Countree are a few of those that have 
been sung for hundreds of years. The Library of 
Congress has selected from its Archive of Ameri- 
can Folk Song several representative specimens of 
these Anglo-American Songs and Ballads,* and 
Old World Ballads in America“ is a collection of 
seven songs sung on both sides of the Atlantic. 
John Jacob Niles has pioneered in uncovering 
many examples of this folk expression in the 
southeastern section of the country where it was 
not influenced by native melodies.** Richard 
Dyer-Bennett is another vocalist who has made 
popular songs with English or Scottish back- 
grounds.’* Many well-known songs recorded by 
the prominent folk singer, Burl Ives, have come 
from similar sources.’ As outside influences in 
music and other forms of entertainment have 
penetrated the once-isolated regions of the coun- 
try the music tends to be less typical of the area. 
Fortunately, however, printed collections and 
the recorded selections inform us of the music 
from Old England that has been preserved, with 
modifications, by generations of Americans. 
Many other people came to the United States 
besides the English, and they brought their 
tunes, too. Recorded examples can be used to 
illustrate aspects of the settlement and ‘coloniza- 
tion of this nation. One of the Dutch play-songs, 
Rosa,* has been preserved to the present time. 
Generations of children of the original settlers 
in the Hudson River Valley have been sung to 
sleep to the calming strains of the Dutch Lull- 
aby.*® French pioneers from Nova Scotia who 
settled in Louisiana sang songs still known and 
sung in the coastal area west from New Orleans 
to Texas. There such Acadian ballads as Le 
Plus Jeune des Trois and Sept Ans Sur Mer have 
been perpetuated.*° Creole songs in New Orleans 
and eastern Louisiana clearly show the mingling 


* Albums No. 1 and No. 7. 

* Columbia M-408. 

* Victor 604, Early American Ballads; Victor 718, Early 
American Carols; Victor M-824, American Folklore; Disc 
732, The Seven Joys of Mary; Disc 733, John Jacob Niles, 
Vol. 2; Disc 665, John Jacob Niles—Child Ballads. 

* Keynote K-108, Richard Dyer-Bennett—Lute Singer; 
Stinson 461, Ballads by Richard Dyer-Bennett; Decca 
A-573, Richard Dyer-Bennett—Twentieth Century Min- 
strel; Vox 632, Minstrel Songs of the U.S.A. 

* Columbia 103-C, The Wayfaring Stranger; Stinson 
345, Burl Ives—The Wayfaring Stranger; Decca A-407, Burl 
Ives—Ballads and Songs; Decca A-431, Burl Ives, Vol. 2. 

* Bost ES-1, Side 2, Part 2. 

* Decca 47, Songs of Old New York, Side 3, Part 2. 

* Library of Congress AAFS 22, Sides 1 and 2. 
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of French, Spanish, and Negro cultures.** It is 
along the southwestern border of the United 
States, however, that the Spanish influence has 
been most penetrating; there, songs with the 
flavor and quality of old Latin countries exist in 
profusion. These songs are chiefly either reli- 
gious or romantic. Examples of the first melodies 
from the traditional mystery plays are still per- 
formed in Texas,”* while the more worldly tunes 
are presented by the popular Celito Lindo, the 
dreaming The Night Is Serene, the melodic 
Adelita, and the gliding The Hammock.** Scan- 
dinavians who settled in the mid-West during 
the past century brought tunes like Per Spel- 
man** that Norwegians still harmonize in Minne- 
sota. The traditional Jewish music brought to 
the United States has also been preserved in 
several albums of recordings; two of the most 
typical are Jewish and Palestinian Folk Songs** 
and Cantor David Putterman.** 

The tremendous contribution of the American 
Negro to our music cannot be overlooked in a 
discussion of the divergent sources and _ back- 
ground of our culture. The forceful and moving 
spirituals have become famous through the ef- 
forts of outstanding professional artists. But less 
well known, although equally harmonious and 
dignified, are the products of untrained persons 
whose natural form of expression is rich in 
musical quality. They are constantly enlarging 
the great resources of Negro music with their 
primitive rhythms and _ sophisticated har- 
monies.2* Mention will be made later of the 
special contribution of the Negro to work songs. 


Tue COLONIES 


N CONSIDERING the history of English colo- 
I nies in North America, one can question the 
statement that the period was devoid of cultural 
achievement by referring to the music produced 
during these years. The tunes brought from the 
homeland to the new country have already been 
discussed; there were, however, original com- 
positions written in the New World that furnish 


™ Disc 629, Creole Songs; Decca A-583, Bayou Ballads. 

* Library of Congress AAFS 24, Sides 1 and 2. 

* Decca 49, Songs of Old California, Side 2, Parts 1 and 
2; Side 4, Part 1; and Side 6, Part 1. 

* Hargail HN-705, American Songs and Ballads, Side 3, 
Part 1. 

* Disc 937. 

* Victor 25. 

* Album Nos. g and 10, Library of Congress; Program 
Nos. 7 and 9, The Ballad Hunter, Federal Radio Education 
Committee; Disc 657 and 658, Spirituals; Decca A-527 
Gospel Songs. 


information on colonial interests. The earliest of 
this music was for the Pilgrims’ Psalms, several 
of which are of unusual musical appeal: recorded 
examples are Who Is the Man and Confess 
Jehovah.** From these airs, it was only a short 
step to the works of Francis Hopkinson and 
William Billings, the first American composers. 
Hopkinson was a friend of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Franklin; lawyer, judge and painter; 
and signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
He wrote, in 1759, what was probably the first 
secular song popular in the colonies, My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free.*® This was the 
same year that Brave Wolfe*® appeared. This 
ballad by an unknown author relates briefly the 
details of the life of General James Wolfe whose 
encounter with the French on the Plains of 
Abraham is set forth in another epic ballad, 
Montcalm and Wolfe.** Billings’ composition, A 
Virgin Unspotted,** was probably the first Christ- 
mas carol of the New World. 


THE REVOLUTION 


E> es the Revolutionary period, Hopkin- 
son and Billings reached the peak of their 
fame. Although Yankee Doodle, as we know it has 
become the most popular song of that war, Hop- 
kinson’s baliad, Battle of the Kegs,** to the same 
tune was one of the contemporary favorites. 
Chester,** a piece by Billings, was sung by the 
ragged American troops from Massachusetts to 
Georgia. This melody was not connected with 
any single event of the struggle but could be 
used as an example of a popular song of the 
period. The interesting album, Ballads of the 
American Revolution and the War of 1812, 
contains many tunes composed to celebrate 
events of the war; The Boston Tea Tax, The 
Ballad of Bunker Hill, The Capture of Major 
Andre, Nathan Hale, Cornwallis’s Country 
Dance, and Free America. The latter was a 
fervent appeal sung to the strains, however, of 
the British Grenadiers; the words were by Joseph 
Warren whose unfortunate death at Bunker 
Hill is mourned in The Death of Warren in this 





** Bost ES-1, Side 1, Parts 1 and 2. 

* Victor No. 4010. 

* Columbia 329, American Song Album, Side 4, Part 1. 

* Disc 611, Hudson Valley Songs, Side 4. 

* Bost ES-1, Side 1, Part 3; Columbia M-434, American 
Psalms and Fuguing Tunes by William Billings, Side 4, 
Part 2. 

* Not recorded to date. 

“Columbia 329, Side 3, Part 3; Columbia M-434, Side 
6; Bost ES-1, Side 6, Part 2. 

* Victor P-11,. 
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same collection. Also of classroom interest and 
value are Ballad of the Tea Party,** a popular 
jingle of the Boston Tea Party, and The Ameri- 
can Hero, or Bunker Hill," a Yankee war hymn 
of unusual melodic beauty. Another event cele- 
brated in song was the crucial battle of Saratoga, 
recalled in the Ballad of Saratoga,** and The 
Capture of Burgoyne.*® For music popular on 
the opposing side, there is The White Cockade,*° 
a British recruiting song, and the British 
Soldier.™ 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


HE post-revolutionary period produced more 
tunes about contemporary activities: Hopkin- 
son’s The New Roof, A New Song for Federal 
Mechanics urged ratification of the Constitution, 
and “Dr. S.” composed Ode for the Federal Pro- 
cession for Washington’s first inauguration, 
neither of which is as yet available on record- 
ings. One of the most significant airs to demon- 
strate the spirit of the young republic is Ode on 
Science*® with its exuberant hopes for the con- 
tribution of science and liberty, by Jezaniah 
Summer. Another favorite around 1800 was the 
lilting Old Colony Times.#* When Thomas 
Jefferson was elected president that year, one of 
his campaign songs was the vigorous and harsh 
Jefferson and Liberty;** another was Thomas 
Jefferson to the tune Anacreon in Heaven, 
which, as is well-known, Francis Scott Key used 
for the music of The Star Spangled Banner.** 
In our second national conflict, the defiant Ye 
Parliament of England* set a mood that did not 
last long as the threatening days of the war 
brought forth The Patriotic Diggers*" composed 


* Keynote K-102, Side 6, Part 1. 

* Columbia 329, Side 3, Part 1. 

* Keynote K-102, Side 3. 

* Decca 47, Side 5, Part 3. 

“Victor P-11, Side 1, Part 3. 

"Disc 611, Side 3. 

“Columbia 329, Side 1, Part 2; Bost ES-1, Side 6, Part 1. 

“Columbia 329, Side 4, Part 2. 

“ Bost ES-1, Side 6, Part 3; Keynote K-132, Side 5. 

“Although not recorded, it is interesting to mention 
some other campaign songs of our history. Anacreon in 
Heaven was the setting for a Washington song by Robert 
Treat Paine and also the melody for Adams and Liberty. 
Yankee Doodle became the music for political campaigns 
in later years; Henry Clay, Polk and Dallas, and Lincoln 
were all praised to this tune. Grant came into office on the 
Grant National Campaign Song, which was sung to the 
strains of Auld Lang Syne, while McKinley Marches On 
was sung to the music of the Civil War favorite, When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home. 

“Victor P-11, Side 10, Part 2. 

“ Keynote K-102, Side 1. 
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by Samuel Woodworth; this was sung during the 
construction of fortifications in preparation for 
a British attack on Philadelphia. Other songs 
relating to American victories in the war de- 
scribe Isaac Hull’s destruction of the “Guer- 
riere”;** Perry’s famed triumph on Lake Erie, 
Perry’s Victory;*® Thomas McDonough’s success 
at the Battle of Plattsburgh on Lake Champlain, 
Backside of Albany; and the anti-climactic de- 
feat of the British at New Orleans, in The 
Hunters of Kentucky.° Woodworth wrote the 
latter song in 1816. It was widely sung in 1828 
to extol the presidential candidate, Andrew Jack- 
son, and his “‘half-horse, half-alligator’”’ Kentucky 
riflemen. 


THe Civit WAR 


Y the time of the Civil War, transportation 
B and communication had improved to such 
an extent that newspapers and periodicals had 
made unnecessary printed broadsides and musi- 
cal verses of the military action. This conflict 
also had a much closer bearing on the lives of 
more people than did earlier wars. With the 
draft taking the unwilling along with the will- 
ing, it was necessary to dramatize the conflict 
and arouse the emotions more than previously. 
As a result patriotic anthems appeared in great 
profusion. There was also a burgeoning of senti- 
mental tunes expressing love for a wife, sweet- 
heart, or mother. Although there are few ac- 
counts of specific battles, there are many musi- 
cal descriptions of military life, occasionally 
humorous but more often of a sentimental 
sort. 

Two albums of eight records contain thirty- 
five of the most popular songs sung from 1861 
to 1865.5? Here may be found such well-known 
airs of the era as The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean; 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home; Tenting Tonight on the Oid 
Camp Ground; The Battle Cry of Freedom; 
Maryland, My Maryland; and The Bonnie Blue 
Flag. In addition, there are several examples of 
the mawkish songs such as Ever of Thee I’m 
Fondly Dreaming; When This Cruel War Is 
Over; Who Will Care for Mother Now? Just Be- 
fore the Battle, Mother; Brother, Tell Me of the 


“ Musicraft 79, Songs of American Sailormen, Side 5. 

“ Decca 47, Side 6, Part 3. 

* Decca 47, Side 5, Part 2. 

™ Victor P-11, Side 10, Part 1. 

= Decca 45, Songs of the South; and Decca 46, Songs of 
the North. 
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Battle; The Dying Volunteer; The Vacant 
Chair; Sleeping for the Flag; and The Faded 
Coat of Blue. 

Other compositions, also sung by millions 
during the war years, could be used for illustra- 
ting the course of the struggle to history classes. 
For this purpose there are We Are Coming, 
Father Abraham, James Sloan Gibbons’ famous 
song written during the war’s darkest days; All 
Quiet Along the Potomac, one of the most mov- 
ing of all war song; Life on the Vicksburg Bluff, 


a parody on the popular Life on the Ocean 
Wave; and Marching Through Georgia.** The 
latter refrain made the composer, Henry Clay 
Work, as well as General Sherman, hated 
throughout a South that never condoned the 
march from Atlanta to the sea. Other melodies 
characteristic of the war years are Grafted [sic] 
Into the Army, Eating Goober Peas, and Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Requiem. 


* Columbia 329, Side 2, Part 2. 





READERS’ COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 203) 


front pages of the daily newspapers. Then we 
exclaim over juvenile delinquency! 

If we would save our way of life, we must, as 
intelligent human beings, turn back to first prin- 
ciples, to the qualities that made America great— 
hard work, courage, ambition, personal integrity, 
a satisfaction in simple pleasures, the practice of 
the Golden Rule, a faith in the everliving God. 

The quality of a man’s aims chiefly determine 
the quality of his character. Until we—social 
scientists, parents, teachers, and all others—make 
a conscious effort to determine what our aims 
shall be, and until we unify our point of view 
in this respect, we cannot hope to aid or in- 
fluence our youth in saving or advancing our 
Western way of life. Good habits and skills are 
learned through training and drill, “line upon 
line, precept upon precept,” but attitudes are 
caught, not taught. Until high standards perme- 
ate all society we cannot expect our civilization 
to be healthy. 

MARGARET B. FRANK 
Vernon L. Davey Junior High School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


RESTORING FAITH IN DEMOCRACY 


OUR thought-provoking article prompted 

me to try and organize my thinking as to the 
basic problems facing those of us teaching the 
social studies in secondary education. And follow- 
ing that, what must we do about them if our 
pupils as well as ourselves are to find security in 
the postwar world? 

As you suggested, in reading Elmer Davis, 
Spengler, H. G. Wells, or Toynbee, we are struck 
with the fact that our civilization may be on the 
brink of disaster. There is not even time, it 


would seem, for necessary curriculum revision, 
changes in teacher-training methods, or for evolv- 
ing means of financing adequate education. Each 
teacher must strive in his or her present circum- 
stances to renew in himself what I call the “di- 
vine spark.” It is also his job to implant this 
grace in the minds and actions of youth. We 
know from our history books that the golden 
eras of human history have occurred when man’s 
mind and spirit have held ascendency over the 
emotions of the flesh. We are told by outstanding 
thinkers, from Aristotle to du Noiiy, that this 
realization is the key to happy existence on this 
planet. As we look about our ravaged world, we 
see the unmistakable results of the fact that 
mankind has failed socially and spiritually to 
keep pace with the power developments of our 
age. 

In view of these basic problems, it seems our 
schools have a three-fold job. First, we must pro- 
vide the leadership to aid boys and girls in de- 
veloping traits that mark the successful and 
effective personality. They should be familiar 
with the elemental facts of human psychology. 
They should learn to understand others better and 
to come to a fuller understanding of themselves. 
A course in this field might be entitled “How To 
Win Friends and Influence People” or “Getting 
Along in the World”—and in these troubled times 
few will deride such a proposal. However, we 
must stress these factors in all our relations with 
the boys and girls, regardless of class or activity. 

Secondly, we must teach and practice the ethi- 
cal, democratic way of life. We must stress the 
principles of our tradition and inspire faith in 
the American Creed. But this cannot be done by 


(Continued on page 222) 
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Plans For a Social Studies 


Service Bureau 


Philmore L. Groisser 








HE Association of Teachers of Social 

Studies of the City of New York has long 

been concerned with the problem of 
better teaching and supervision. At the March, 
1947, meeting of the Association, it was agreed 
that inasmuch as supervision was a co-operative 
process, in which both the teacher and the 
supervisor shared, better social studies teaching 
would inevitably foster and permit more worth- 
while supervision. One of the most imperative 
current problems that social studies teachers face 
in the New York City secondary schools today is 
the lack of a central clearinghouse of informa- 
tion, ideas, and materials. To the end of finding 
a solution to the problem, a “Committee on 
Supervision and a Social Studies Service Bureau” 
was created.t The Committee’s report was ac- 
cepted by the membership at the November, 
1947, meeting, and is being forwarded to the 
Board of Superintendents for consideration. The 
essence of the report follows. 


Wuat WE NEEp AnD Wuy 


EACHING is at the very least a difficult job. 
Tau studies teachers in particular are con- 
stantly faced with problems concerning the de- 
velopment, adoption, and use of new curricula, 
with changing emphases and interpretations, 
with additional new subject matter to be mas- 
tered, with new experiments in teaching tech- 
niques, with the availability and use of audio- 
visual aids, and with a host of other problems. 
The social studies are so dynamic a subject field 
that the teacher, to be most effective and to make 








This article was written by Mr. Groisser in collabo- 
ration with the committee whose names appear below. 
Although prepared specifically for the New York 
situation, these proposals for the creation of a city- 
wide social studies service bureau could be adapted to 
the needs of much smaller cities and towns. Teachers 
may secure a free copy of the report by writing to 
Philmore L. Groisser, New Utrecht High School, 79th 
Street and 16th Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 











the greatest possible contributions to pupils and 
to the community welfare, must stay abreast of 
the latest trends, developments, and information 
in his field. 

In meeting this challenge of their subject field, 
social studies teachers in the New York City 
secondary schools have long been faced with a 
vexing problem. The average experienced 
teacher finds it difficult to keep abreast of, or 
even to secure the latest information on trends 
and techniques in his field. Moreover he is ac- 
tually swamped by the ever increasing procession 
of “must” reading in current events and his- 
toriography. Newer teachers are confronted by 
an overwhelming mass of unassimilated and 
often uncoordinated materials. There is a deep 
felt need among all for up-to-date maps, mimeo- 
graphed outlines and syntheses, resource units, 
work sheets, revised curricula, reviews of pro- 
fessional literature, and audio-visual aids. Availa- 
bility of these materials varies from school to 
school, often resulting in much duplication of 
effort and unco-ordinated activity. Meanwhile 
there exists no set-up for the systematic exchange 
of ideas among teachers and supervisors through- 
out the city. 

Since teachers cannot do their most effective 
teaching with inadequate teaching aids, or if 
they have to spend most of their time drawing 
them up or locating them, it becomes necessary 
to create some kind of central organization upon 
which teachers and departments throughout the 
city can draw. 


THE SOLUTION—A SocrAL STUDIES SERVICE 
BUREAU 


T IS the opinion of the Association of Social 
Studies Teachers that a Social Studies Service 
Bureau, working within the Board of Education, 


1 The members of the Committee are: 
Jack Entin, Long Island City High School 
Abraham Geduldig, Evander Childs High School 
Saul Israel, Erasmus Hall High School 
Albert Sayer, Brooklyn Technical High School 
Philmore L. Groisser, New Utrecht High School, Chairman 
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might materially aid in furnishing the sorely 
needed but at present neglected services. 

Organization: The Bureau should be headed 
either by a chairman or teacher of the social stud- 
ies, or by a person with a social studies back- 
ground, with the possible title of “Co-ordinator.” 
He should be assisted by several teachers of social 
studies assigned full time, and by as many cleri- 
cal assistants as proves necessary. 

The Bureau should work closely with the 
Board of Superintendents, the teachers, and the 
schools. Though operating on the secondary 
level, arrangements should be maintained for 
constant articulation with the elementary level. 

The Bureau's activities should be advisory 
rather than supervisory in nature. It should be a 
clearinghouse for teachers and first assistants, 
and should have the right to make suggestions 
and recommendations to the Board of Superin- 
tendents. The head of the Bureau should have 
informational and educational powers only. He 
should not have authority to rate teachers, to 
make recommendations for promotion, to pre- 
scribe courses of study, or to decide what text- 
books and other teaching materials should be 
used in the schools. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 


A. The Preparation of Resource Units: One of 
the main functions of the Bureau would be to 
prepare resource units in the social studies. As 
all who have read the units published by the 
National Council of Social Studies (and others 
similar to these) have noticed, resource units are 
blueprints which furnish guidance as to how a 
specific topic can be taught. They outline vari- 
ous aims, possible motivations, key questions, 
suggestions for drill, socialized procedure, proj- 
ects, visual aids, supplementary reading and 
summaries. 

Such units would give every teacher the bene- 
fit of the best thinking of the social studies 
teachers as a body. They would help every 
teacher to meet the responsibilities of this dy- 
namic subject. Periodical revision would keep 
the teacher up to date on facts, statistical data, 
audio-visual aids, the newest scholarship, and 
teaching experimentation. Actually suggestive 
rather than prescriptive, resource units are mas- 
ter plans from which the teacher is free to use 
as much or as little as he pleases. 

Resource units would be of great value to 
teachers shifting from one subject to another, 
such as from history to economics, or from eco- 
nomics to civics. They would also be extremely 


valuable to substitute teachers, inexperienced 
teachers, and experienced teachers who have run 
dry of ideas. For the superior teachers, the unit 
provides a means of sharing his ideas with other 
colleagues, and an opportunity to glean the ideas 
of other superior teachers. For the average 
teacher it helps establish a minimum standard 
of performance. It spurs all teachers to self-im- 
provement, and helps to lay the foundation for 
improved supervision. 

B. An Exchange Center: The Bureau should 
become a pool of ideas and materials from which 
teachers could draw, and to which they could 
contribute at any time. It could become a central 
repository for charts, cartoons, and other social 
studies aids. It could assist in the printing and 
distribution of useful teaching materials, such as 
“Thought Questions and Problems,” similar to 
Moyer’s Thought Questions in American His- 
tory. Through resource units and similar devices 
it could help enrich lesson plans. It could collect, 
synthesize, and distribute reports of successful 
work throughout the city. It could promote and 
coordinate curricular experiments and distribute 
the results thereof. To gather materials, members 
of the Bureau would make field visits to the 
schools. When materials were printed, credit 
would be given to the teacher and the school 
supplying the data. 

In addition, the Bureau would serve as liaison 
agent with the various professional agencies, 
such as the Foreign Policy Association, radio 
companies engaged in educational work, re- 
search endowments, film libraries, and the 
Bureau of Visual Aids of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

C. Preparation and Distribution of Mimeo- 
graphed Materials: The mimeographed sheet is 
the most commonly used medium of visual aids 
in the secondary school. Hitherto its use has 
been limited because of the time required to 
prepare stencils, the lack of teacher aptitude for 
creating illustrations, and insufficient teacher 
and student assistance. 

The Bureau can prepare, collect, and edit ma- 
terials suitable for transcription to stencils. 
These would include homework assignment 
sheets based on all available textbooks, maps, 
charts, cartoons, and other illustrative materials. 
Teachers and pupils skilled in illustrating can be 
enlisted to contribute to this agency. If the de- 
mand for a particular stencil is large enough to 
warrant mass production, many stencils can be 
prepared by photo-chemical process, and distrib- 
uted. Teachers can be taught how to make 
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insets; to embellish drawings, cartoons, and 
maps; and to prepare more attractive visual ma- 
terials by the mimeograph process. 

D. Co-ordination of Social Studies Projects: 
The Bureau could actively foster and promote 
on a city-wide basis projects that prepare stu- 
dents for active citizenship. For example, before 
election days the Bureau could assist in supply- 
ing schools with materials related to election 
machinery, routine, and other data. It could 
become the clearinghouse for school excursions 
to places of historical interest, such as the UN 
or Hyde Park, and perhaps might be able to 
secure special student rates. It could co-operate 
actively with efforts to arrange borough-wide 
meetings of school social studies clubs, and inter- 
school debates and forums. It could arrange to 
furnish prominent speakers in the various fields 
of the social studies. 


SOME PossIBLE OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


ESPITE the fact that the primary purpose 

of the Social Studies Service Bureau would 
be that of helping teachers, certain fears and 
objections have been raised to its creation. Care- 
ful analysis, however, shows that these objections 
are groundless. 

As the committee proceeded with its task, cer- 
tain teachers, although agreeing with the pri- 
mary purposes of the Bureau, objected to it on 
the ground that its establishment would give the 
co-ordinator too much supervisory power over 
teachers. To avoid any such possibility, as was 
pointed out earlier in the report, the powers of 
the co-ordinator would be strictly advisory. He 
would in no way be in a position to rate teach- 
ers or force the adoption of any specific method, 
technique, or curriculum. 

A few teachers objected because, they claimed, 
many of the functions of the Bureau are already 
being carried on either by the Board of Edu- 
cation or in the schools. It is true, for example, 
that Superintendent Thomas’ office has been 
active in sponsoring and co-ordinating social 
studies projects. The envisioned Bureau, how- 


ever, would have many more equally important 
functions, such as preparation of resource units 
and visual mimeographed aids, and the duties of 
a clearinghouse. Though many of the schools 
may be doing some of the things the Bureau 
could do, none are doing all of them, and for 
the most part their activities are isolated, un- 
integrated, and unshared. Furthermore, most 
schools are not equipped to prepare such ma- 
terials. 

Some might feel that the Standing Committee 
of the Social Studies is supposed to do such work. 
This is not so. The Standing Committee is a 
part time extra-curricular committee, whose 
sphere is limited to curriculum and textbook 
selection and evaluation. It has neither the time, 
the staff, nor the money to function as a service 
bureau, nor is that its intended function. 

Still another objection is that the resource 
units would stifle initiative on the part of the 
teacher, and would become teaching crutches in 
the form of lesson plans. This need not occur 
at all. The aim of the units would be to gather 
up-to-date source materials in a more convenient 
form than now exists, and to make suggestions 
as to how the material might be handled. The 
units thus would be susceptible to individual 
interpretation and use. They would no more be 
lesson-plan crutches than is the ordinary text- 
book a crutch. In fact, they would spur the 
construction of lesson plans that would go be- 
yond the text, as is proper and necessary. 

A final objection is that the Bureau would 
cost too much. It is true that any such activity 
will involve finances. Yet, as has been demon- 
strated, the need is overwhelming, the potenti- 
alities great, and the rewards to pupils, teachers, 
and the community enormous. Therefore, if 
viewed objectively in terms of community need, 
pupil welfare, and teacher improvement, the 
project becomes an educational necessity. In 
addition, successful operation of a Social Studies 
Service Bureau would actually save the city 
money by eventually eliminating the unnecessary 
duplication of unintegrated facilities that exist. 





After viewing a motion picture called Light and Power (Films, Inc.), a group of 1400 
junior high school students was asked to fill out a questionnaire. In reply to the question 
“What responsibility as a student do you have to see to it that the inventions of science 
are used for the betterment of man and not for his destruction?” a fourteen-year old girl 


wrote, “We have all the responsibility.” 
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READERS’ COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 218) 


praising the Declaration of Independence or by 
memorizing Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. It can 
be done by honest teaching of historical facts 


and trends, and by creating timely values and- 


modernized ideals in relation to the democratic 
needs of the present. 

Besides teaching democracy we must, of course, 
practice it. Pupil-teacher planning, student coun- 
cils, courses in critical thinking, problem solv- 
ing of important current issues, working with 
community groups and adults on local projects— 
all these offer opportunities to practice democ- 
racy. And in all of these situations we keep our 
ends and our means straight; we use co-operation, 
compromise, and tolerance. 

Thirdly, it seems we must end aimless activities 
and the drifting without purpose which char- 
acterize too much of the average school program. 
Perhaps it is time for us to supplement moral 
teachings and standards at every opportunity, for 
attitudes do count. The sooner we stress the 
eternal truth that goodness can be the greatest 
force in the world and that the Golden Rule and 
the Ten Commandments are practical guides for 
everyday life in the twentieth century, the sooner 
will develop the refinement of character we now 
seek in vain. 

Here is a program of understanding one’s self 
and one’s fellow man, of renewing the vigor in 
our democratic faith and way, and of practicing 
this creed in a manner dictated by truths as 
evidenced in the past experiences of society. 

If these factors do not halt the disintegration 
that marks the human personality in these days 
of strain and help man to conquer himself and 
his primitive emotions, then indeed there shall 
be much “weeping and gnashing of teeth,” as 
unrelenting darkness follows the smoke and 
flames that will mark the end of our civilization. 

RICHARD E. Gross 
Central Senior High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


A PHILOSOPHY 


HE basis of intelligent action is a philosophy. 

Any action which stems from any other 
source is not worthy of a human being. A phi- 
losophy should be a living, livable creed, based 
upon a set of moral values that embody our 
democratic heritage. These values must permeate 
into every area of living. They must motivate 
our thoughts and actions as individuals and in 
groups. Our security must stem from our faith 


in the rightness of these beliefs. Only with such 
faith can we remove fear and restore individual 
and group confidence. With the confidence which 
can grow from faith we can inspire others to 
emulate us, while fear will only strengthen the 
contentions of conflicting philosophies. 

Our philosophy must be dynamic, capable of 
adaptation and adjustment to new knowledge 
and new ideas. This does not imply that it is 
superficially established on a set of changing 
ideas with little or no stability, but it must be 
sensitive enough to encourage creative thought 
from an alert and enlightened people. 

Man has long tried to cure his political, social, 
and economic ills by altering the structure of 
his institutions. Form is of course important, 
but form is but the expression of substance. Sub- 
stance is fundamentally philosophy. The form of 
our institutions must express the philosophy of 
the men and women who compose them. To get 
to the root of our difficulty then we must exam- 
ine the philosophy or the substance. 

We, as educators, have a unique opportunity 
and responsibility in the developing of philoso- 
phies. We come into direct contact with human 
lives at a time when they are highly impression- 
able and responsive. We are indeed builders of 
substance. How inefficient and apathetic has 
been our acceptance of this responsibility! If we 
as educators are to develop philosophies in youth, 
we must first establish the bases of our own 
beliefs. Our every word and act must stem from 
these beliefs. We social studies teachers have an 
even greater responsibility than our fellow work- 
ers in other subject matter areas, for the very 
existence of our positions is based upon the 
knowledge that our democratic heritage must be 
transmitted by education. It is our direct re- 
sponsibility to develop citizens who are not mere- 
ly believers in democracy but who are living 
embodiments of our democratic philosophy. It is 
our task to set the roots from which can grow 
the sturdy, secure individual, secure in the belief 
that his acts are based upon substance. These 
beliefs can then be expressed in political, social, 
and economic institutions. Let us develop a liv- 
ing, livable philosophy. 

FRANK E. Marsh, JR. 
Hanover High School 
Hanover, New Hampshire 





The editor regrets that limitations of space pre- 
vent the publication of other letters from readers. 
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Notes and News 








Iowa 


The Iowa Council for the Social Studies met 
in Cedar Falls on March 12 and 13 under the 
auspices of Iowa State Teachers College. The 
meeting opened with addresses on “World 
Mineral Resources” by E. J. Cable, and “Koda- 
chromes: Along the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
Rivers” by Ernestine Smith. At the luncheon 
meeting Dorothy Merideth spoke on “The Value 
of Work Camps and Inter-School Visits.”” There 
were two addresses at the afternoon session: 
“The U.S.S.R.” by Lyman Harris, and “Teach- 
ing a Unit on the U.S.S.R.” by Dorothy Meri- 
deth. The dinner meeting was addressed by I. F. 
Ahlquist on “Including Social History in the 
Social Studies Program of the High School.” On 
Saturday morning Howard R. Anderson spoke 
on “Teaching International Relationships.” 
This was followed by a panel discussion on 
“Contributions of Different Peoples to World 
Order” chaired by Daryl Pendergraft. The 
luncheon meeting was addressed by Howard R. 
Anderson on “American Responsibilities in Oc- 
cupied Germany.” The closing afternoon session 
consisted of two talks: “Common Learnings in 
American History and Literature” by Harmony 
Brugger Phillips, and “Correlation of Social 
Studies and English” by Edith West. Erma B. 
Plaehn was in charge of arrangements. 

E. B. P. 


Nebraska 


The Nebraska State History Teachers Associa- 
tion met at the University of Nebraska on April 
30 and May 1. The principal speaker was George 
E. Mowry of the University of Iowa. 

E. G. 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Council for Social Studies 
met in Asheville on April 16. Fred Couey, Edu- 
cation Staff, Air University, Maxwell Field, ad- 
dressed the group on “New Developments in 
Social Studies Curriculum.” This was followed 
by a discussion on “Changes Desired in Social 
Studies Programs in North Carolina.” 


‘Tennessee 
The Tennessee Council for the Social Studies 





met in Chattanooga on March 19. Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary NCSS, spoke to 
the group on “Needed Emphasis and Responsi- 
bilities in the Social Studies.” Donald D. Michel- 
son, president of the TCSS, presided at the 
meeting. 
D. D. M. 
Wisconsin 


The Eighteenth Annual Conference of the 
Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies was 
held in Madison on May 1. The meeting opened 
with the showing of a film and an address of 
welcome by Glenn G. Eye. The general session 
was then addressed by Eugene P. Boardman on 
“Democracy in Japan—Foundation or Facade?” 
This was followed by two section meetings: 
“Group Study of Wisconsin History” chaired by 
Mary Touhy Ryan with Charles Walden, Hilda 
Cavanaugh, Margaret Chenoweth, Mrs. Walter 
Speerschneider and Clifford Lord as _partici- 
pants; and “Panel Discussion Techniques in the 
Social Studies” chaired by E. J. Goodrich with 
Donald K. Smith and students from Appleton 
Senior High School as participants. The after- 
noon session was addressed by Helen White of 
the University of Wisconsin on “Unesco and 


International Understanding.” 
i - 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Council for the Social Studies 
met in Minneapolis on March 5. The opening 
general session chaired by Horace T. Morse was 
headed “‘Minnesota’s Centennial and the Social 
Studies with Bob Brown, Dorothy Foss, and 
Margaret O’Farrell as speakers. There were two 
luncheon meetings: “New Progress in Elemen- 
tary Social Studies” chaired by Harry Rumpel 
with Floyd Perkins, Frances McKee, Paul Prit- 
skau, and Jeannette Thomason as participants; 
and “Issues in the 1948 Elections” chaired by 
Arthur N. Christensen with Arthur Naftalin, 
John Farley, and Florence Anderson as partici- 
pants. This was followed by the business session 
at which time new officers were elected and reso- 
lutions passed. In the afternoon there were three 
section meetings: (A) “Teaching Personality in 
Social Studies,” Viva Tansey presiding, with 
Reynold A. Jensen, Edith West, Ray Stensrud, 
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and Mae Sweeney as participants; (B) “New 
Techniques in Using Audio-Visual Aids,” a 
demonstration with high school students, George 
McCune presiding, with Luella Crandall and 
Ruth B. Nelson as discussants; and (C) “Social 
Studies at the College Level,” Theodore Esta- 
brook presiding, with Russell M. Cooper, Flora 
Staples, Stanley P. Wronski, Josephine Kramer 
and Verna Senstad as participants. The dinner 
meeting on “Reconstruction of Germany,” 
chaired by Joseph Kise, was addressed by G. 
Lester Anderson and Harold C. Deutsch. 


Chicago and Illinois Councils 


The Chicago Council in co-operation with the 
Illinois Council for the Social Studies, held a 
regional conference on March 13 in Chicago. 
The first general session was a panel discussion 
on “New Industrial Developments under the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” Henrietta Fernitz of Chicago 
Teachers College presided. Frank McCulloch of 
Roosevelt College, Edward Marciniak of Loyola 
University, and Joel Seidman of the College of 
the University of Chicago participated. 

The second general session was a luncheon 
meeting with R. E. Keohane, President of the 
Chicago Council presiding. Harold C. Hunt, 
General Superintendent of the Chicago Public 
Schools, spoke on “For Such an Age.” 

The final session consisted of informal discussions based 
on questions from class room teachers. These discussions 
were grouped under the following headings: Use of Visual 
Aids: Dorothy Merideth, University of Chicago, Labora- 
tory School, chairman; Mamie Anderzohn, Oak Park Pub- 
lic Schools; Joseph Dickman, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Use of Radio, Records, and Tape-Recordings: Kenneth 

J. Rehage, University of Chicago Laboratory School, 

chairman; Elizabeth Marshall, Chicago Radio Council; 

Judith Waller, Education Director, Central Division, 

NBC. 

Pupil-Teacher Planning: Bryan Heise, Eastern Illinois 

State Teachers College, chairman; Elbert Burr and Ida 

B. DePencier, University of Chicago Laboratory School. 


The Illinois Council held its annual spring 
meeting in Springfield, Illinois, April 9 and 10. 
William Van Til of the University of Illinois, 
Francis W. English of the University of Missouri, 
first vice-president of the NCSS, and Emily Taft 
Douglas, former Congresswoman-at-large of IIli- 
nois, were among the speakers. 

Another ICSS Regional Conference met in 
joint session with the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association at Rock Island on April 24. The 


Quad City Council was the host. The morning 
session dealt with “The Teaching of History 
Today” with Proctor W. Maynard, Ball State 
Teachers College; Robert E. Keohane, The Col- 
lege, University of Chicago; and Elizabeth 
Cochran, Kansas State Teachers College as 
speakers. The luncheon meeting was addressed 
by Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University, on 
“The Historical Method in General Education.” 
The afternoon session was a panel discussion on 
“Teaching State and Local History” with the 
following as participants; Arthur Wood, Moline; 
Larry Millett, Milan; Boyd Collins, Davenport, 
Iowa; and Irene Siron, Rock Island. 
M. B. M. 


Louisiana and Texas 


Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, met with local social studies groups 
in Louisiana and Texas, March 16-23. On March 
16 he met with the Social Science Teachers of 
North Louisiana at their Ninth Annual Con- 
ference held at Louisiana Tech in Ruston. On 
March 17 he met with the social studies teachers 
in Shreveport; on March 18, 19 and 20, with 
groups at Louisiana State University, East Baton 
Rouge Parish Schools, L. S$. U. College of Edu- 
cation, Hammond and St. Francisville. On 
March 22 he met with two groups of social 
studies teachers in Houston, Texas. The final 
meeting in the series was held in Dallas, where 
Dr. Hunt addressed the Dallas Council for the 
Social Studies and a group at Southern Metho- 
dist University. Persons in charge of program 
arrangements for these meetings were: Lorimer 
E. Story, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; Lilla 
McClure, Shreveport; May Lee Denham, Louisi- 
ana State University; Helen Weinberg, Houston; 
and Myrtle Roberts, Dallas. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your material as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington. Contributors to this issue: 
Erma B. Plaehn, Eliza Gamble, Mary Sue Fon- 
ville, Donald D. Michelson, John H. Hamburg, 
Mary B. Memler. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








Public Affairs Pamphlets 


Frequent mention has been made during the 
seven-year period that this department has been 
operating of the pamphiet materials issued by 
the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. Because their materials are 
timely and because new materials are frequently 
added to their lists, it seems advisable in this 
last issue of the school year to devote considera- 
ble space to a complete listing of their currently 
available pamphlets. 

The idea of the Public Affairs Committee was 
born in the midst of the depression. Then as now 
everybody was talking about America’s economic 
and social problems, but few knew the actual 
facts about them. If more people know the facts 
in 1948, the Public Affairs Committee can cer- 
tainly claim some of the credit. 

The following list includes all pamphlets now 
in print. A subject index, by number, that is 
placed at the end should be of help to teachers 
who are looking for material on specific prob- 
lems. 


1. Income and Economic Progress, by Maxwell S. Stew- 
art 

5. Credit for Consumers, by LeBaron R. Foster 

6. The South’s Place in the Nation, by Rupert B. Vance 

23. Industrial Price Policies, by Maxwell S. Stewart 

25. Machines and Tomorrow’s World, by William F. 
Ogburn 

27. Who Can Afford Health? by Beulah Amidon 

33. This Problem of Food, by Jennie I. Rowntree 

34. What Makes Crime? by Winthrop D. Lane 

38. Facing the Facts About Cancer, by Dallas Johnson 

39. Loan Sharks and Their Victims, by William Trufant 
Foster 

43. Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties, by Robert E. Cush- 
man 

45. How Money Works, by Gayer and Rostow 

51. Read Your Labels, by Dallas and Enlow 

53- What It Takes to Make Good in College, by Samuel 
L. Hamilton 

62. How To Buy Life Insurance, by Maxwell S. Stewart 

69. Vitamins for Health, by Borsook and Huse 

76. Workers and Bosses Are Human, by Thomas R. 
Carskadon 

84. Jobs and Security for Tomorrow, by Maxwell S. Stew- 
art 

85. The Races of Mankind, by Benedict and Weltfish 

89. Have We Food Enough for All? by Hill and Harper 

go. The American Way—Business Freedom or Govern- 
ment Control? by Maxwell S. Stewart 

93. Freedom of the Air, by Keith Hutchinson 


en 


95- The Negro in America, by Maxwell S. Stewart 

96. Houses for Tomorrow, by Thomas R. Carskadon 

97. Social Work and the Joneses, by Lerrigo and Buell 

98. Epilepsy—The Ghost Is Out of the Closet, by Herbert 
Yahraes 

99. What Foreign Trade Means to You, by Maxwell S. 
Stewart 

100. Small Farm and Big Farm, by Carey McWilliams 

101. The Story of Blue Cross, by Louis H. Pink 

102. Veteran’s Guide, by Dallas Johnson 

103. Cartels or Free Enterprise? by Thurman Arnold 

104. Health Care for Americans, by C. E. A. Winslow 

105. There Can Be Jobs for All, by Maxwell S. Stewart 

106. Straight Talk for Disabled Veterans, by Edna Yost 

107. Race Riots Aren’t Necessary, by Alfred McClung Lee 

108. Youth and Your Community, by Mildred White Wells 

109. Gyps and Swindles, by William Trufant Foster 

111. The Refugees Are Now Americans, by Davie and 
Koenig 

112. We Can Have Better Schools, by Maxwell S. Stewart 

113. Building Your Marriage, by Evelyn Millis Duvall 

114. Wings Over America, by John Stuart 

115. What Shall We Do About Immigration? by Maurice 
R. Davis 

116. For a Stronger Congress, by Philip S. Broughton 

117. Your Stake in Collective Bargaining, by Thomas R. 
Carskadon 

118, Alcholism Is a Sickness, by Herbert Yahraes 

119. Should the Government Support Science? by Walde- 
mar Kaempffert 

120. Toward Mental Health, by George Thorman 

121. Radio Is Yours, by Jerome H. Spingarn 

122. How Can We Teach About Sex? by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg 

123. Keep Our Press Free! by Robert E. Cushman 

124. What Do You Know About Blindness? by Herbert 
Yahraes 

125. War and Human Nature, by Sylvanua M. Duvall 

126. Rheumatic Fever—Childhood’s Greatest Enemy, by 
Herbert Yahraes 

127. Keeping Up With Teen-Agers, by Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall 

128. Our Negro Veterans, by Bolte and Harris 

129. The Struggle for Atomic Control, by William T. R. 
Fox 

130. America’s Stake in World Trade, by Waldron and 
Buchanan 

131. When You Grow Older, by Lawton and Stewart 

132. World Minority Problems, by James G. Leyburn 

133. Make Your Town Safe, by Herbert Yahraes 

134. Buying Your Own Life Insurance, by Maxwell S&S. 
Stewart 

135. Broken Homes, by George Thorman 

136. Panning Your Family, by Herbert Yahraes 

137. Know Your Heart, by Howard Blakeslee 


The following titles will soon be released, per- 
haps before this appears in print: 
Your Child From One to Three, by James L. Hymes 
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Good News About Diatetes, by Herbert Yahraes 
Live Long and Like It, by C. Ward Crampton 


Subject index by number: 


Pamphlets on current issues: Nos. 85, 90, 93, 95, 99, 102, 
104, 105, 106, 114, 115, 119, 121, 123, 129, 130, 132. 

Pamphlets on world problems: Nos. 93, 99, 115, 125, 129, 
130, 132. 

Pamphlets on economics: Nos. 1, 23, 45, 90, 99, 103, 105, 


117. 
Pamphlets on consumer problems: Nos. 5, 39, 51, 62, 96, 


109, 121. 

Pamphlets on family relations: Nos. 113, 127, 131, 135, 136. 

Pamphlets on manpower, labor: Nos. 76, 105, 117. 

Pamphlets on agriculture: Nos. 6, 89, 100. 

Pamphlets on health problems: Nos. 27, 33, 38, 69, 89, 98, 
101, 104, 106, 118, 120, 124, 126, 133, 137. 

Pamphlets on social welfare: Nos. 34, 84, 96, 113, 118, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 131, 133, 135. 

Pamphlets on inter-group relations: Nos. 43, 85, 95, 107, 
111, 115, 128, 192. 

Pamphlets on youth, education: Nos. 53, 108, 112, 113, 
122, 127. 

Pamphlets on government: Nos. 43, 90, 116, 119. 

Pamphlets on veterans: Nos. 98, 102, 106, 109. 


The price on the above pamphlets is 20 cents 
each, but there are generous quantity discounts 
that bring the price to schools and libraries down 
to a very reasonable figure. 

Public Affairs Filmstrip Packets are built 
around the Public Affairs Pamphlets. Each con- 
tains a filmstrip, a script, and one or more 
pamphlets. The following are now available: 

No. 1. We Are All Brothers, adapted from pamphlet No. 
85. $2.00. 

No. 2. Foreign Trade—It’s Good Business, adapted from 
pamphlet No. 99. $2.50. 

No. 3. Your Stake in Collective Bargaining, adapted from 


pamphlet No. 117. $2.50. 
No. 4. How Big a Handicap? adapted from pamphlet No. 


98. $3.50. 


More of these are in preparation. 


Atomic Energy 


Atomic Energy: Its International Implications 
(The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
342 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. $1.25) is the 
result or outcome of a series of meetings held be- 
tween September, 1946, and October, 1947. A 
number of distinguished scientists and other ex- 
perts were invited to examine international 
problems arising out of the discovery of atomic 
energy. Various papers by members of this group 
were used as a basis for discussion, and revised 
by the authors in the light of the deliberations. 

Such a complex study would naturally bring 
out a number of points of view, particularly in 
the matter of international control, and these 


differences of opinion are reflected in the various 
sections of the report. 

Although the differences of opinion on im- 
portant aspects of international control are con- 
siderable, there was no dispute between points 
of view of the different members of the group 
as to the tremendous importance for the future 
of civilization of the problem submitted for their 
discussion. The publishers have issued this “in 
the hope that it may contribute to the awaken- 
ing and enlightenment of public opinion as 
to the supreme importance of this world prob- 
lem.” 


The Marshall Plan 


It seems apparent, as this is being written, that 
before it appears in print the Marshall Plan will 
have been passed by Congress and will be in 
operation. Yet teachers need to remember that 
annual appropriations will need to be made, and 
that the entire issue is likely to be thrashed out 
in Congress again next year. For that reason your 
vertical file on the Marshall Plan should be kept 
as complete as possible. 

To limit capriciously the European Recovery 
Program, or to impose unworkable conditions 
upon participating countries because of ulterior 
political purposes, will harm the United States 
as well as Europe. A flexible and efficient ad- 
ministration of an adequately financed program 
is required to protect our own peace and 
security. This is the warning theme of a report 
issued by the National Planning Association 
(800 2ist Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.)— 
Sidney S. Alexander, The Marshall Plan (Plan- 
ning Pamphlets Nos. 60-61. 50 cents). 

In addition to his evaluation of the pros and 
cons of currently debated policy questions on 
the European Recovery Program, Dr. Alexander 
analyzes: the basic concepts lying behind the 
proposed recovery program; the political and 
economic implications of failure to assist in 
Western Europe’s recovery; the vast amount of 
data on needs and prospects for filling them 
which have appeared in the report of the 16- 
country Committee on European Economic Co- 
operation and in this country’s Harriman, 
Herter, Krug, and Nourse reports; and the im- 
pact on the U. S. of supplying the required 
amounts of key commodities. 

It should be apparent to any teacher that this 
pamphlet will have a good deal of long-time 
value and that, regardless of the current status 
of the European Recovery Program at the time 
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this issue appears, this pamphlet should be pur- 
chased and kept on file. 

The administrative organization which seems 
best to the author is outlined in considerable 
detail. It is basically the plan proposed last De- 
cember by the National Planning Association, 
most of the major aspects of which have since 
been recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This proposal calls for a new 
agency, directed by a single administrator, re- 
sponsible to the President, who with the help 
of an Advisory Board will prepare and carry out 
the detailed programs necessary to implement 
the broad policy defined by the Congress. 

Dr. Alexander also suggests, as an integral part 
of the machinery for carrying out European re- 
covery, the creation of a continuing European 
organization to work with the participating 
European countries, which would review prog- 
ress so far made in recovery; take steps to in- 
crease the exchange of goods to speed recovery; 
reduce or eliminate trade barriers, register and 
enforce agreements on the supply of scarce ma- 
terials and equipment among participating 
countries; and collect information on relative 
needs for scarce goods. 


America’s Health 


A more recent report of the National Planning 
Association (see address in section above) deals 
with the problem of national health. Aside from 
humanitarian reasons, it is good economics and 
good business to provide adequate medical care 
throughout the country, according to Good 
Health Is Good Business (Planning Pamphlet 
#62. 25 cents). Management and labor in agri- 
culture and industry, and the consumers of their 
products, suffer from the waste of dollars and 
cents, as well as from the loss of national pro- 
duction, due to deaths which might have been 
postponed and illnesses which might have been 
prevented or shortened in duration. This con- 
clusion is based on a two-year study by a Joint 
Subcommittee on Health of the NPA Agricul- 
ture, Business, and Labor Committees, in which 
detailed investigations were made of five impor- 
tant subjects where sufficient data are available 
to provide ground for conclusions on the eco- 
nomic effects of adequate medical care. 

“American medical care at its best is excellent. 
However, there are many places where good 
medical care is not available, and there are many 
people who are unable to afford it.” Although 
a number of ways to bring good medical care 
within the reach of more people have been sug- 


gested in and out of Congress, the Subcommittee 
emphasizes that it has not recommended any one 
method of doing this. Its aim was rather to dis- 
cover how much some programs of adequate care 
would cost and whether they would be eco- 
nomically worthwhile whether administered and 
financed privately, publicly, or by some combi- 
nation of the two. It is this objectivity of ap- 
proach and completeness of analysis that makes 
this pamphlet of such great potential importance 
to teachers in the social studies. 

To find out how much medical care programs 
cut down absenteeism and increased output, the 
Subcommittee studied existing health programs 
in industrial and rural areas sponsored by em- 
ployers, unions, doctors, private groups of con- 
sumers, and government. 

Examination of the experience of 115 prepay- 
ment medical care organizations—most of which 
furnish comprehensive medical care—showed 
that a large proportion of the business firms and 
unions believed “prepayment medical care had 
helped to bring about a reduction in accidents, 
increased productivity, decreased absenteeism, 
decreased labor turnover, improved labor rela- 
tions, and bettered public relations.” The Sub- 
committee stresses, however, the need for busi- 
ness, labor, and farm groups to keep more “fully 
adequate and documented” records on types and 
lengths of illness that cause absences and their 
effects on daily output of the worker. 

The study of existing medical care programs 
in rural areas—where “the health picture is 
worse in many respects that it is for city dwell- 
ers’’—led to a similar conclusion on the effect of 
medical care programs on farm productivity. 
“Success or failure in operating a farm often 
depends on the health of the farmer or his 
family. Sudden illness at a critical crop period or 
medical expenses which eat up money needed for 
equipment or fertilizer can have a direct bearing 
on farm production and the farmer’s economic 
security.” 

Medical care is only one factor, as this pam- 
phlet recognizes, in the whole picture of good 
health and productive output. “Income, housing, 
food, working conditions—in short, the whole 
standard of living—affects health. But experience 
shows that medical care is important.” 

In lieu of a recommendation on a single medi- 
cal care program, the report presents eight pages 
of questions for discussion by readers who may 
want to pursue this subject. Teachers of modern 
problems at the high school level will find this a 
stimulating and suggestive part of the pamphlet. 











Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Motion Picture News 


The 1948 catalog of the Cooperative League 
(25 W. 45th St., New York 19) is now available. 
It lists films, recordings, and slides describing 
co-operative enterprises and the principles under- 
lying these enterprises. 

In response to requests from school groups, 
Young America Films has just announced a 
lease-ownership plan, under which individual 
schools and co-operating groups may purchase 
films on a three-year installment basis. A sample 
contract form, explaining all details of the plan, 
may be obtained by writing Young America 
Films, 18 East 41 St., New York 17. 

Eastin Pictures (Davenport, Iowa) has just 
issued a list of “19 Sound Instructional Films on 
Places.” This list of travel films covers every 
hemisphere and furnishes a good sampling of the 
earth’s peoples. The films rent for $1.00 each. 

A list of documentary films designed to pro- 
mote international understandings may be ob- 
tained from the International Film Foundation, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. These films 
picture life in many lands, including our own, 
and have a strong appeal. 

The Audio-Visual Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies is now engaged in 
a project designed to produce six short subjects 
in the field of American history. Working in 
co-operation with Teaching Films Custodians 
(25 W. 43 St., New York), the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee is editing feature-length movies of histori- 
cal significance into classroom films. The first 
of these American history films is now ready for 
release. It is a 35-minute, sound film entitled 
Winning Our Independence. It is based upon 
the feature film, The Howards of Virginia. Other 
films now being planned will cover outstanding 
events in the history of our country. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford 16, Conn. 

Friend or Foe, 16 minutes, color; free. Discusses home 
fires and suggests steps which should be taken to prevent 
such catastrophes. 

Doubtful Dollars. 17 minutes, color; free. How counter- 
feiters operate and how to guard against them. 

Partners in Production. 17 minutes, color; free. How 


labor and management may eliminate loss from accidents. 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

English Criminal Justice. 20 minutes; rental: $2.00, 
Explains criminal court procedure and shows various 
types of law courts and something of their work. A murder 
trial in the Old Bailey is re-enacted. 


The Calvin Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Revolution in the South. 25 minutes; free. The story 
of the new and industrially vital South; shows the part 
that the Lion Oil Company has played in the growth and 
development of this section of the country. 

The Other Side of the Fence. 30 minutes; free. Story 
of our soil and how it may be improved. 


The Cooperative League, 23 W. 45 St., New York 19. 

The Goolibah Tree. 20 minutes; rental: $4.00. A puppet 
play in which the characters learn that the Goolibah tree 
belongs to everyone and that everyone may share its fruits 
if they co-operate with one another. 

The Power of Neighbors. 30 minutes, color; rental: 
$5.00. The story of the growth and development of Indi- 
ana’s co-operatives, particularly in the field of petroleum. 
Eastin Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 

Colonial Williamsburg. 10 minutes; rental: $1.00. A 
tour of the buildings, streets, and gardens of colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Mount Vernon. 11 minutes; rental: $1.00. A visit to 
Washington’s home, exterior and interior. The views are 
sufficiently detailed to make this picture valuable for use 
in the study of American history. 

Washington. 10 minutes; rental: $1.00. A camera tour 
of the Nation’s capital showing the principal buildings 
and monuments. 

Rome. 10 minutes; rental: $1.00. The ancient ruins and 
modern Rome. Covers the high spots. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Soap. 10 minutes; sale: $45. Explains the nature, manu- 
facture, and cleansing action of soap. Shows how soap is 
made in a laboratory and in a commercial plant. 

Ice Cream. 10 minutes; sale: $45. A favorite food gives 
youngsters an insight into American industry. Shows ice 
cream made at home, then by factory methods. 

Making Glass for Houses. 10 minutes; sale: $45. Shows 
how sand, limestone, and soda ash are obtained and then 
converted into glass, both in a laboratory and in a modern 
industrial plant. 

Autumn on the Farm. 10 minutes, color; sale: $90. A 
full-color film showing the fun and work of farm life in 
autumn. Third in a series of full-color films on farm life. 
Others are Spring on the Farm and Summer on the Farm. 


Film Classic Exchange, 1645 North La Brea Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

The First World War. 80 minutes; rental: $25. Edited 
from official government films. Lays great emphasis upon 
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the part of the United States in the conflict. The general 
background of the conflict, the beginning events, and 
animated maps of Europe in 1914 give a basic statement 
of the war prior to our entrance. The movement of our 
troops and actions at Saint-Mihiel, Chateau-Thierry, and 
the Argonne are shown. Scenes show surrender of Ger- 
mans, armistice in Paris, London, and New York, and the 
peace conference at Versailles. 


Films of the Nations, 55 W. 45 St., New York 19. 

Pattern for Peace. 15 minutes; rental: $2.00. Explains 
the function of the United Nations, shows the organiza- 
tion, the purpose of each department, the necessity for 
each council. Explains the veto. 


Grace Line, Publicity Dept., 247 Park Ave., New York. 
South America: Ancient and Modern. 40 minutes; free. 
Trip to Panama, Equador, Peru, and Chile. 


Institutional Cinema Service, 1560 Broadway, New York 19. 

The Coconut Tree. 10 minutes; sale: $26. The im- 
portance of the coconut tree in India’s economy. Shows 
the many uses of the versatile coconut. 


National Film Society, 172 Wellington St., Ottawa, Canada. 
Tale of New Cities. 30 minutes, color; small service fee. 
Community planning in Canada, 


Near East College Association, Room 1209, 46 Cedar St., 
New York 5. 

Outposts of American Education. 50 minutes; rental: 
$25. Deals with seven American colleges maintained in 
Greece, Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. 


Save the Children Federation, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
10. 

Restoration Begins. 18 minutes; free. Visits to Greece, 
Holland, Belgium, France, and Finland. Shows conditions 
among the children in these countries. 


Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50 St., New York 20. 

Prospecting for Petroleum. 23 minutes; free. Animated 
drawings and puppets tell the history of man’s search for 
oil, explains how the oil was formed, and discusses the 
importance of oil. 


United World Films Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York 22. 

The Medieval Monastery. 17 minutes; rental: apply. 
This film was made at Buckfast Abbey where the monks 
follow in astonishing detail the life of their medieval 
brothers. It, therefore, has the great advantage of having 
an authentic setting rather than a number of synthetic 
sets, The film stresses the contribution of medieval monks 
to scholarship, art, architecture, medicine, and public 
welfare. 


Washington Board of Trade, Evening Star Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 

Invitation to the Nation. 10 minutes, color; free. A 
travel film introducing the audience to shrines and build- 
ings in our nation’s capital. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


A kit of teaching material to illustrate the 
topic of “Contribution of Motor Vehicles to In- 
dustry, Farm, and Home” is available free from 


the Bureau of Educational Services, 401 Broad- 
way, New York 13. This timely material consists 
of a 48-page manual for the instructor, six large 
illustrated wall charts, and leaflets for student 
use. Also available from the same source are kits 
on “Contribution of Agriculture to Health, 
Happiness, and Prosperity,” and “Contributions 
of Petroleum to Industry, Farm, and Home.” 

The Pan-American Union, Washington, D.C., 
has a free poster illustrating the slogan, “The 
Americas Must Serve Mankind.” Write also for 
a list of program aids on Latin America. This 
list describes items such as flags, music, maps, 
pictures, and dolls and gives the price of each. 

Another source of material on Latin America 
is the Division of International Educational Re- 
lations, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Packets containing charts, maps, 
posters, booklets, and pictures dealing with a 
number of Latin-American countries may be ob- 
tained for three-week loan periods. 

Write to the French Press and Information 
Service (501 Madison Ave., New York) for a 
large colored poster entitled “The French 
Fourth Republic.” This poster shows the various 
branches of the French government and indicates 
their functions and inter-relationship. 

Pan-American World Airways (28-19 Bridge 
Plaza North, Long Island City 1, N.Y.) is now 
distributing PAA Educational Unit No. 2, 
“World Trade in the Air Age.” It consists of stu- 
dent booklets prepared in graphic form with 
explanatory text, teachers’ suggestion sheet, 
teachers’ source book, and a slide film. The unit 
is designed for use in social studies or economic 
geography classes to give high school students 
an introduction to the subject of world trade. 


Filmstrips 


Division of Film and Visual Information, United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York. 

United Nations Filmstrips. Series of five strips, each 
accompanied by a printed guide and background material. 
Free. “United Nations at Work,” “The Economic and 
Social Council,” “To Serve All Mankind,” “Genocide— 
The Greater Crime,” and “The United Nations Charter.” 


Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., New York 4. 

The Marshall Plan. 50 frames, black and white; sale: 
$3.00. Produced in co-operation with the Foreign Policy 
Association. Provides comprehensive background for an 
understanding of the European Recovery Program and 
its significance to world peace. 

The Challenge of World Trade. 50 frames, black and 
white; sale: $3.00. Cartoons dramatize importance of 
world trade and stress efforts of ITO to revive trade. 

The People of England. 50 frames, black and white; 
sale: $3.00. Excellent background for understanding cur- 
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rent events in England. Shows the postwar problems of the 
British people and how they are meeting them. 

The People of France. 60 frames, black and white; sale: 
$3.00. Emphasizes contributions to world of French people. 
Postwar reconstruction and rehabilitation problems are 
explained, together with the importance of France as a 
democratic friend of the United States. 

Universal Military Training—Pro and Con. 50 frames, 
black and white; sale: $3.00. Analyzes recommendations 
made by President's Advisory Commission on Universal 
Military Training and gives the opposing arguments of 
the National Council Against Conscription. 

Medical Insurance. 83 frames, black and white; sale: 
$3.00. Presents arguments for and against national health 
insurance legislation. Concludes in favor of the legislation. 

America’s Housing Crisis. 115 frames, black and white; 
sale: $5.00. Why there is a housing crisis, whom it hits, 
what is needed, how to get housing, and efforts to solve 
the problem. 

To Secure These Rights. 50 frames, black and white; 
sale: $3.00. A graphic story of the report by the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights. Contrasts American ideals as 
stated in the United States Constitution with actual prac- 
tice. 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 50 Ionia Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Social Studies Filmstrips. Series of 25 strips; sale: $2.50 
each. Subjects include: “Early Civilization,” “Ancient 
Greece,” “Ancient Rome,” “Knighthood,” “Voyage and 
Discovery,” “Americans All,” “Colonial America, “Com- 
munity Life,” “Man on Record,” “Clothing and Textiles,” 
and “Transportation.” 


Popular Science Publishing Co., Audio-Visual Division, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

How To Use an Encyclopedia. 51 frames, black and 
white; sale: $3.00. Enacted by four elementary school 
children and a librarian, the strip explains simply, directly 
and briefly the basic elements of encyclopedia use in an 
actual classroom situation. Frames include suggested 
activities, follow-up, testing, and review material. 

Animals Round the World. 45 frames, color; sale: $5.00. 
Shows animals in their natural habitats and clearly ex- 
plains where each animal comes from, how they are pro- 
tected against their enemies, and how they help man. 


Maps and Atlases 


Six line maps of Great Britain, showing in- 
dustries, geographic regions, physical aspects, 
population, natural resources, and agriculture 
may be had free from British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

World Survey is a workbook for college courses 
in geography published by Rand McNally and 
Company. Accompanying this workbook is a 
school atlas of outline maps bound under 
separate cover so that they may be used more 
conveniently. The maps are from the same base 
plates as the corresponding maps in Goode’s 


School Atlas and are to be used for location 
work that forms part of each exercise. The out- 
line maps have been chosen to give moderately 
large-scale coverage of the earth’s surface. The 
volume of outline maps is well worth examining 
and, even used separately from the workbook, 
probably would be very useful in high school 


geography. 
Helpful Articles 


Barleben, Karl A. “A Brief Survey of Currently Available 
Audio Equipment,” Film and Radio Guide, XIV:7-12, 
March, 1948. Gives the principal facts regarding re- 
corders and play-back equipment. A valuable guide to 
anyone considering the purchase of this type of ap- 
paratus. 

Boss, W. A. “Initiating an Audio-Visual Program,” The 
Nation’s Schools, XLI:56, March, 1948. How Nashville 
co-ordinated its audio-visual work. Stresses the need for 
a broadly trained, interested, diplomatic co-ordinator. 

Frank, Josette. “Chills and Thrills in Radio, Movies, and 
Comics,” Child Study, XXV:42-46, 48, Spring, 1948. A 
summary of opinions expressed on the topic of fear by a 
group of psychiatrists and psychologists. The preponder- 
ant opinion seemed to be that visual experience—the 
movies—are likely to have the greatest and most lasting 
impact, 

Laufe, A. L. “School Time on the Air,” Education, 
LXVIII:377-79, February, 1948. With better co-operation 
on both sides, the run-of-the-mill school program can 
be replaced with a series of first-class broadcasts. 

McClusky, F., Dean. “You Can Make Your Own Slides,” 
Instructor, LVII:16, March, 1948. Briefly describes ma- 
terials and procedure in producing handmade lantern 
slides. 

Miller, Edith, “Making a Time Line,” Jnstructor, LVII:go, 
68, March, 1948. An upper grade project to assist pupils 
in placing events in proper sequence. 

Rothney, John, and Hanson, Martin H. “Evaluation of 
Radio Instruction in Inter-Cultural Relations,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, XVI: 101-21, December, 
1947. Evidence is submitted to show that a radio series 
produced in Wisconsin did influence pupils’ attitudes 
toward other peoples in a favorable direction. 

Svec, Melvina. “The Still Picture,” The Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XLVII:111-12, March, 1948. Evidence seems to 
indicate that teachers need to teach pupils to read use- 
ful geographic information from pictures above and be- 
yond the ideas suggested in the captions. 

Wolf, Ray O. “What Can We Do about Stereotypes?” 
Educational Screen, XXVII:124-26, March, 1948. The 
problem of looking at people and seeing individuals 
without regard to race, class, religion, or politics, and 
what the school can do about it. 

Zirbes, Laura. “Modern Settings for Learning,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, V:353-57, March, 1948. A discussion of 
the kind of learning environment necessary for today’s 
children. Stresses need for improved physical setting, 
resources for group endeavor, and desirable motivation 
for learning. 
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A SuRVEY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes. New York: Crowell, 1947. Pp. 
XX, 959. $5.50. 

This book was written “to fill the need for a 
modern and usable college text for a survey of 
political and social institutions from the Stone 
Age to the Atomic Epoch.” It is significantly 
similar to Barnes’ History of Western Civiliza- 
tion, published in 1935. 

The present book contains 952 two-column 
pages. It is divided into eight parts with the fol- 
lowing topical and chronological page distribu- 
tions: parts I-III cover the preliterary period, the 
ancient Near Orient, and Greek and Roman 
civilizations (182 pages); parts IV and V deal 
with the institutions of the Middle Ages (241 
pages); parts VI and VII encompass European 
expansion and the development of present day 
institutions (360 pages); and part VIII pertains 
to the cultural lag of the twentieth century (131 
pages). 

Several devices are employed to keep the long 
book from becoming burdensome. It contains 
129 pictures and 18 full-page maps. It has no 
footnotes and its annotated bibliographies are 
reduced to a minimum. Each part opens with a 
chronological tabulation of names, dates, and 
events not mentioned in the text. 

The merits of the Survey of Western Civiliza- 
tion are many. It is outstanding because of 
Barnes’ vigorous style. The detailed and critical 
study of cultural institutions, the colorful per- 
sonal interpretation of trends, and the use of 
present day problems as the frame of reference 
for the study of the past give vitality and reality 
to the book. 

Evidence of Barnes’ appeal is offered by the in- 
terest generated in the reviewer. He had intended 
merely to scan key portions; instead, he read the 
book in its entirety. 

Barnes carefully describes and analyzes the 
growth of our major institutions and makes cri- 
tical appraisals of their contributions. If he con- 
siders an institution inadequate or detrimental 
to advancement, he flays it. He tries to persuade 
the reader that supernaturalism hinders progress 
and that either state capitalism or state socialism 
is the inevitable solution to the present cultural 


lag. 


One of the greatest values of this book is the 
persistent interrelationship between the problems 
of the past and the present. Barnes frequently 
follows his historical discussions with paragraphs 
showing the way in which a problem of the past 
is similar to a present problem, or the way in 
which a problem developed into its present im- 
portance and status, 

As mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
review, this book cannot be called original. 
Barnes’ admission that “this book draws very 
heavily” upon the edition of 1935 is a prize un- 
derstatement. Except for his treatment of the 
past twelve years and slight revisions in various 
parts of the book, he is guilty of prolonged self- 
plagiarism. Pages 427-500 of the present text are 
an almost exact duplication of pages 1-94 in the 
second volume of his History (1935). The prac- 
tice of copying from his previous book is obvious 
throughout the first seven parts. The author gives 
little evidence that he has read anything since 
Pearl Harbor. He cites only five or six books and 
articles written since 1941. 

This volume will perhaps have its greatest 
value for social studies teachers. In it they can 
find a survey of cultural backgrounds, analyses 
of relationships between past and present prob- 
lems, and some stimulating intellectual chal- 
lenges. Many teachers will dislike Barnes’ devas- 
tating criticism of social institutions. Many more 
will be afraid to accept his conclusions even 
though convinced of their validity. In the re- 
viewer's opinion, however, social studies teachers 
should subject themselves to these disturbing 
challenges. 

LAWRENCE E. GILEs 
University of Minnesota 


THE UNITED STATES, EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY. 
By Avery Craven and Walter Johnson. Boston: 
Ginn, 1947. Pp. xxiv, 886. $5.00. 

The United States, Experiment in Democracy, 
places the emphasis where the reader logically 
should expect to find it—on democracy. Although 
there is nothing new, or really novel, in their 
exegesis, Professors Avery Craven and Walter 
Johnson show a balance, breadth, and social un- 
derstanding, which, in a one volume work on 
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Does it include the end of World War II, the activities 
of the United Nations, the post-war boom, Russian aggres- 
sion in Europe, Russia’s abuse of the UN veto power, the 
Truman Doctrine, and the Marshall Plan? 

Can you afford to keep on using a Model T text in a 
streamlined world? Why not use the best and latest? 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


Not only does this brand new American History text 
for High School students include these and other very 
important recent developments, but it also presents Amer- 
ica’s past in a more interesting and more intelligible manner 
than other textbooks. It is the American History text for 
1948! 


And—speaking of better ways of presenting history— 
have you seen 
THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 
FOR ALL HISTORY? 


Your classroom deserves one! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, 
NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











American history does present uniqueness. In- 
deed, their leitmotif animates what frequently 
has become a rather dreary performance—the 
textbook survey for college sophomores. 

This is not to say that some reviewers may not 
quarrel with the balance achieved. For example, 
it may seem to some that the devotion of twenty 
pages to American repudiation of the League is 
an unnecessary elaboration which serves to ex- 
emplify the authors’ admiration for Dr. Wilson 
rather than to present only a running commen- 
tary on post-Versailles events. However, it seems 
to this reviewer that this intensification of the 
political at the expense of the merely factual is 
warranted by the gravity of the issue, and, most 
certainly, by the parallel between the aftermaths 
of two world wars. Unfortunately, the volume 
ends with Hiroshima (although not published 
until two years later), and so this thesis will have 
to suffice as the authors’ commentary upon the 
“new normalcy,” 1948 vintage. 

Early revealing their sympathy for the democ- 
racy of the common man by the inclusion of 
Crévecoeur’s famous remarks on the fluidity of 
the class structure in America, Professors Craven 
and Johnson have been, themselves, democratic 


in their deference to those who have achieved 
signal success in special areas. Thus, the chapter, 
“Rivalries in the Western Hemisphere,” repre- 
sents the theme of Professor Herbert I. Priestley 
and stresses the contribution of Espafia madre to 
American civilization with a much greater appre- 
ciation for the Hispanic than is usually found in 
American history texts. In a similar manner, 
“Colonial Society” reflects the influence of Pro- 
fessor Nettels. 

Mr. Craven, himself an authority in the de- 
lineation of the internecine struggle, devotes four 
chapters to the coming of the Civil War. This, 
moreover, is quite proper and, contrary to ex- 
pectation, the reader does not find the intense 
protagonism to the psychological interpretation 
which has characterized his earlier writing. He 
restrains himself in the best objective tradition 
and lets only the march of events reveal to him 
who seeks it this most interesting facet of Civil 
War exegesis. However, in the Reconstruction 
era he cannot be so easily contained and psy- 
chology claims greater attention. This epoch 
“belonged to the ‘doers’ and not to the thinkers 
and those with gentle tastes. There was some- 
thing magnificent about the ruthlessness, the 
waste, the daring, of the men who were on the 
stage. . . . It was fortunate for the South that 
Huntington, Stanford, Hopkins, and Crocker 
operated in California” (p. 439). 

Again, Craven’s democracy, likewise, cannot be 
restrained when he reaches 1932. To the un- 
baptised it will appear that nothing less than a 
eulogy has been prepared for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. However, here the march of events does 
present a stark picture. The “ninety days,” for 
instance, altered, probably for all time, the form 
and structure of the American constitution and 
co-incidentally the American way of life (p. 742). 
Indeed, this is not Craven’s fantasy. The New 
York Times confirms the uniqueness of Mr. 
Roosevelt and editorially admits, “It has been 
said of him that he may not have known the 
right answers to the questions he asked, but that 
at least he has asked the right questions. . . .” 
(Pp. 757). 

The chapter bibliography is excellent—there 
is just enough and, usually, just the right books! 
If this book is to be used as a text (and it seems 
far too readable to fit that category!) then here 
are the supplementary readings, which are both 
within the range of student ability and interest 
and even the small college library. Likewise, the 
inclusion by page of sources for American his- 
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New Texts for Your Fall Classes 
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of sound, independent thinking. 


for 11th and 12th grade students. 











Psychology for Living 
Sorenson and Malm. Applies psychology 
to high school students’ needs and problems. 


Do Your Own Thinking 


C. H. Scherf. Encourages the student to 
think for himself, stressing the advantages 


Youth Comes of Age 


Wellington G. Pierce. Designed to help 
teen-agers develop emotional maturity. 


Your High School Days 


Detjen and Detjen. Orientation and so- 
cial guidance for 9th and 10th grade stu- 
dents. 


Your Plans for the Future 
Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational guidance for the years after high school, 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 


330 West 42nd Street 


INC. 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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tory in Henry Steele Commager’s Documents .. . 
gives a practical demonstration to the student 
that he should base his personal interpretation 
and evaluation on the originals. 

Incidentally, the documentation for the illus- 
trations, and the functional maps (six in color), 
should supply a valid aid to the urge to scholar- 
ship. The citation of fiction, such as that pertain- 
ing to the expansion into the high plains, by 
Roélvaag, Cather, Garland, and Howe, provides 
color for the appreciation of those Americans 
who so violently waged war against nature. In 
fact, Craven’s continuity here is, perhaps, too 
objective. The struggle calls for the subjective 
treatment of the novelist, although, doubtless, 
reality was even more exacting. 

The treatment of Latin-America deserves ad- 
miration. Acknowledging his indebtedness to 
Professor J. Fred Rippy, Mr. Craven does not 
hesitate to attempt an interpretation of the in- 
consistencies of the Wilsonian and Rooseveltian 
policies. The frank imperialism of Harding and 
Coolidge is epitomized by the inclusion of a 
Caribbean map, the color legend indicating five 
Latin countries as under the “protection” of the 
American eagle. The necessity for a Good Neigh- 


bor policy, especially in the light of the great 
ideological debate to come, is most clearly pre- 
sented. Assuredly, the world setting in which The 
United States, Experiment in Democracy, evolves 
is not the least of its departures from the col- 
legiate conventional. 

KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


State Teachers College 
Fredonia, New York 


THE Stupy AND TEACHING OF AMERICAN History. 
Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Edited by Richard E. 
Thursfield. Washington: The Council, 1947. 
Pp. xviii, 442. $2.00 (paper), $2.50 (cloth). 
Much has been written on the study and teach- 

ing of history. The American Historical Associa- 

tion, the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, the National Education Association, and 
the National Council for the Social Studies all 
have from time to time, through various commit- 
tees and commissions, given special attention to 
this subject. The National Council for the Social 

Studies and other organizations have studied 

different aspects of the problem and much in- 
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dividual research has been directed toward vari- 
ous phases of the teaching of history. Professor 
Henry Johnson has devoted most of his life to 
study and writing on the subject and has made 
valuable contributions in this area. The reviewer 
might then well raise the question, no doubt 
also in the minds of many other history teachers, 
why another study of this kind? One very obvious 
answer to the question is that the teaching of his- 
tory, like history itself, is undergoing constant 
change and is subject to new points of view and 
new interpretations. Another answer might well 
be that it is time to take stock of our efforts thus 
far and present a summary and an evaluation. 
Fortunately this yearbook does both; it helps to 
evaluate achievements and points to new tasks. 

This study is extremely valuable because it 
builds on the many careful studies already made 
and presents much new material. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, this volume would have been 
justified if it had merely summarized and inter- 
preted previous studies, as is actually the case 
in some of the chapters. However many of the 
chapters go far beyond that goal. 

Much has been written on the subject of ob- 
jectives, but Chapter I directs our attention to 
“Opportunities for American History” which 
many teachers might have overlooked in their 
busy daily routine. We may well agree with the 
author of this chapter that the atomic bomb, 
world reconstruction, the creation of Unesco, etc., 
confront us with greater opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. Even if we live in a “Divided 
World” instead of “One World,” it certainly is a 
“New World” and the new relationships place 
more importance than ever on the “good” citizen. 

The chapter entitled “Developing the Ability 
to Think Reasonably” deserves special praise. 
The numerous citations to many other worth- 
while studies is valuable not only in calling them 
to our attention but in giving them careful evalu- 
ation and new vitality. The author’s suggestions 
for the use of myths and legends in developing 
critical thinking are practical and will be wel- 
comed by the classroom teachers. Of course the 
idea that history should develop the ability to 
think is not new. Henry Johnson in his writing 
placed much emphasis on the value of historical 
method. The author of Chapter XXV in this 
volume stresses it, and the Thirteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies 
likewise emphasized the idea and offered prac- 
tical suggestions. Yet this chapter in a masterly 
way supplies still more suggestions for achieving 
the aim. 


Section two fills a long felt need for those 
teachers who struggle to keep their teaching en- 
riched by the fruits of modern historical scholar- 
ship but are overwhelmed by the size of the task. 
Here, in a few chapters, they may gather many 
new interpretations. It is hoped, of course, that 
they go far beyond these chapters and study many 
of the works which are cited. 

The section on “American history and _ its 
Allies” supplies information of value, not only 
for history teachers, but for teachers of all the 
social studies and other subjects as well. The 
vertical articulation of the entire history program 
is set forth in scholarly fashion in section four. 

Methods of teaching American history and 
evaluation and testing in American history, are 
well presented in sections five and six. Teachers 
in colleges and teacher-training institutions will 
be especially interested in section seven, while 
school administrators will wish to read the sum- 
mary of recommendations for teachers and ad- 
ministrators presented in the last chapter. 

The volume is comprehensive and of high 
quality. All phases of the subject are treated, and 
the yearbook is therefore of interest and value 
to all elementary, secondary, and college teach- 
ers of history. 

FREMONT P. WIRTH 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Co-OPERATIVE DEMOCRACY THROUGH VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATION OF THE PEOPLE AS CONSUMERS. By 
James Peter Warbasse. Fifth Edition. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. xii, 324. 
$3.00. 

For a quarter of a century Dr. Warbasse’s book, 
now in its fifth edition, has served as an effective 
manual for the co-operative movement in the 
United States. An examination of the new edi- 
tion reveals relatively minor changes, except for 
a revised bibliography and inclusion of a section 
on deficiencies of co-operatives. The author steers 
a skillful course between the Scylla of private 
capitalism and the Charybdis of the socialist 
state in advocating the middle road of individual 
self-help through co-operative organization. “A 
consumer co-operative society is a voluntary as- 
sociation in which the people organize demo- 
cratically to supply their needs through mutual 
action, and in which the motive of production 
and distribution is service, not profit” (p. 7). 
Despite the many obvious difficulties in the way 
of the achievement of this ideal society, the 
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New, Practical Text in Consumer Education 


THE CONSUMER’S 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Graham and Jones 


The Consumer’s Economic Life is a new text in consumer education. Its big ob- 
jective is to help the student raise his economic level of living and increase his satisfac- 
tions in life through wise personal planning and the intelligent purchase and use of 
goods and services. It accomplishes that big objective through presentation of accurate, 
essential information and practical, common-sense principles that the student can use 
easily and effectively in carrying on his activities as a consumer. The book avoids minute, 
time-consuming bits of information and technicalities that have little practical value 


for the consumer. 





The Consumer’s Economic Life is a teachable text organized on a convenient, flexible unit basis—34 units subdivided into 
80 sections. Each section is concluded with a program of teaching-learning aids including a series of mathematics problems 


commonly experienced by consumers. 


Investigate this new, practical text for your course in consumer education, consumer buying, 
consumer economics and similar courses. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 


Boston 16 


Dallas 1 Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 








author staunchly argues that it can be done. 

The book, which consists of twenty chapters, 
is divided into five parts. In the first part the 
nature and history of co-operatives is set forth. 
Part two states the political theory of the co- 
operative way in an analysis of the relation of 
co-operatives to the state. The third part discusses 
the relations of co-operatives to private business, 
and includes the section on some deficiencies of 
co-operatives as business organizations. Part four 
deals with the relations of organized labor and 
co-operatives. And part five presents the “larger 
possibilities of co-operation” in such fields as 
morality, science, art, health, education, and in- 
ternationalism. The book concludes with a gen- 
eral statement of the advantages that would re- 
sult from a co-operatively organized society. 
There is a selected bibliography and an index. 
The book is an effective manual and reference 
work for the co-operative movement. As such it 
is a valuable book for the use of high school and 
college social science classes studying the co- 
operative way. 

CARLTON C. QUALEY 

Carleton College 


FOUNDATIONS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION. By 
Harold Rugg. Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company, 1947. Pp. xxii, 826. $5.00. 
To see education steadily and to see it whole— 

thus we may paraphrase Matthew Arnold to say 
that here is our eternal professional need and 
ever-current challenge. Yet how typically most 
of us burrow down in one or another subdi- 
vision of the total field, remaining henceforth 
sublimely indifferent to the problem of the 
whole! Not so Harold Rugg. Through many years 
a master interpreter of curricular needs in re- 
lation to human growth and social trends, he 
now presents what may well become his greatest 
book—this encyclopedic, historical study and cre- 
ative valuation of the fundamental fourdations 
upon which the adequate School of Tomorrow 
must be built. 

In full confidence Rugg states: “Enough is 
known of our culture to design the content of 
that education. Enough is known of man, his 
knowing and his behavior, to organize its teach- 
ing. Enough expressive experience has been lived 
to guarantee a high order of esthetics. Enough is 
known of the first principles of conduct to solve 
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the problem of freedom and control. The four 
foundations of education—a Sociology, a Psychol- 
ogy, an Esthetics, and an Ethics—lie scattered in 
many places, the makings of a great education. 
But these makings have never been organized in 
a single statement and that is necessary if they are 
to be focused directly on the problems of man.” 

“The problems of man’—what are these? To 
Rugg, as to many others, they are overwhelming- 
ly two: “First, to build in our people an under- 
standing and an acceptance of our moral re- 
sources and the obstacles in the nature of man 
and of society, and the facts of the power world; 
second, to create a new ethics, a new body of 
moral rules of conduct that will be appropriate 
to the structure of power in our society.” 

Seeking working solutions to this twin prob- 
lem the author first documents in dramatic 
contrast the great shifts in thought of this modern 
era—from Authority to Experience, and from 
Mechanism to Organism. Then he takes his own 
stand with the Men of the Great Consensus who 
without exception held to the philosophy of or- 
ganic experience—Peirce, James, Dewey, Veblen, 
Whitman, Holmes and hosts of others—and shows 
what education should now learn from estab- 
lished findings on four frontiers: 


“1. The Human Frontier: The physiological 
and psychological study of man, his nature and 
conduct—all as a part of the expanding study 
of the organic life of the living creature—his 
health and its betterment through a better agri- 
culture, medicine, hygiene, sanitation, and diet. 
(Part II) 

“2. The Social Frontier: The study of man and 
his society, the foundations of every aspect of the 
culture—its economics, its geography, its anthro- 
pology, its sociology, its politics. (Part III) 

“3. The Frontier of the Expressive Arts: The 
study of man’s esthetic statement of his view of 


life, and his attempt to portray it through every 
conceivable medium of expression. (Part IV) 

“4. The Frontier in Philosophy and Religion: 
The study of man’s objects of allegiance, his 
methods of inquiry and ways of working—the 
Great Tradition.” (Part V) 

From his intimate knowledge of these four 
areas Rugg goes on to propose in.Part VI a new 
synthesis of key concepts upon which the School 
of Tomorrow must be built. Here he contrasts 
subject-centered, child-centered, and _ society- 
centered philosophies of education; he asserts 
that the subject-centered curriculum is the cur- 
rent last stand of authority in education; suggests 
basic principles around which to design and or- 
ganize the new curriculum; analyzes fifty years 
of development in scientific methods applied to 
education; and challenges the Artist-Teachers of 
America to rebuild both the theory and the struc. 
ture of the modern school. 

This is a dramatic document throughout. 
Chapter titles, division headings, paragraph cap- 
tions, and the prose itself are all colorful, vivid, 
intriguing. The style is intensely personal and 
even journalistic—for in a real sense this volume 
is Rugg’s own intellectual autobiography, as well 
as a tremendous cultural-educational summary 
and a vital professional challenge. It is hard to 
see how any educator with imagination and social 
concern could fail to find in this account both 
new perspective on his job and a fine inspiration 
to do it better. 

Epwarp G. OLSON 
Washington 


State Office of Public 
Instruction 


® 
TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLs. By Edgar Bruce Wesley and Mary A. 
Adams. Boston: Heath, 1946. Pp. ix, 362. $2.75. 


For a number of years a need has been recog- 
nized for a clear, concise, well-organized treat- 
ment of the contributions which the social studies 
make to elementary education, combined with 
concrete suggestions for planning experiences 
that will develop the understandings, skills, and 
attitudes deemed desirable. The authors of 
Teaching the Social Studies in Elementary 
Schools have attempted to develop such a volume. 
They have been partially successful. 

No question can be raised concerning the ex- 
cellent organization of the presentation. The 
volume is divided into seven sections which pro- 
gressively consider: “The Social Studies and the 
Elementary School,” “The Child and _ the 
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P rae maximal use by classroom teachers. by the teacher in developing desired understand- 
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the previous chapter includes an excellent gen- 
eral list. The chapters on evaluation also seem to 
place more emphasis on “tests” of subject matter 
than on records which show changed behavior. 

In spite of these shortcomings, Teaching Social 
Studies in Elementary Schools contains many ex- 
cellent suggestions for elementary teachers and 
will help to improve instructional practice. Ele- 
mentary schools will want to add the text to their 
professional libraries as a sourcebook. College 
teachers of elementary education and of social 
studies will find the volume to be a needed addi- 
tion to the professional literature on instruc- 
tional techniques. 

HaroLtp D. DRUMMOND 

George Peabody College for Teachers 


Essays IN SCIENCE AND PHILOsOPHY. By Alfred 
North Whitehead. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947. Pp. vi, 348. $4.75. 

This volume of essays reflects the almost in- 
credible versatility of its author. The title is in- 
adequate, for the material is divided into four 
main headings: “Personal,” “Philosophy,” “Edu- 
cation,” and “Science’”—and even these headings 
give no indication of the variety and richness of 
subject matter. Although some of the writing 
ventures so far into the realms of metaphysics 
and pure mathematics that the lay reader can- 
not follow, and although some of the essays are 
dated, the residue provides fascinating reading. 

Teachers will naturally turn first to the section 
entitled “Education.” In it they will find a less 
generous compendium of Whitehead’s pedagogi- 
cal writings than is found in his earlier book, 
The Aims of Education. They will find no cap- 
sule prescriptions for the immediate problems of 
American schools. But if they are like this re- 
viewer, they will find it exciting to follow the 
train of thinking of a bold and well-stocked mind. 
Thirty-five years ago Whitehead was arguing for 
integration of studies and for bringing studies 
into touch with common life; he was at war with 
rote knowledge, and insisted that knowledge 
should be tied up with action; he wanted scien- 
tific studies which would stimulate the imagina- 
tion; he wanted teachers who would make their 
students glad to be in class, who would present 
knowledge as revelation. At the same time he was 
no friend to softness and inexactitude. Here is a 
pedagogy which eschews both sentimentality and 
systematizing, a pedagogy suffused with passion. 

Whitehead’s own education is charmingly de- 
scribed in the section entitled “Personal.” He was 


born into a professional family (his father was 
a Kentish clergyman) and received an upbringing 
which Plato would have admired. His childhood 
was spent in a country village from which one 
could see both the spires of Canterbury and the 
smoke of the steamers passing up and down the 
Thames. He went to a school with high morale 
where the classics provided both discipline and 
stimulus to the imagination—for were not the 
British like the Athenians in their mastery of the 
sea, and like the Romans in their mastery of the 
art of governing alien peoples? From school 
Whitehead went on to Cambridge University, 
where conversation was an art which taught the 
mind to deal with all subjects under the sun, and 
where success could lead to high positions in edu- 
cation, in the Church, and in government. Here 
was an education which taught young men to be 
at home both in the world of men and the world 
of ideas, and Whitehead was one of the finest 
fruits of the system. He was eminent both as a 
mathematical theorist and metaphysician; yet he 
shut himself in no ivory tower, but actively con- 
cerned himself with the world around him, even 
to the extent of facing barrages of eggs and rotten 
oranges on political platforms. 

Among the essays on science there is one of 
great interest to social studies teachers. Entitled 
“The First Physical Synthesis,” it is a clear ap- 
praisal of the work of Galileo and Newton and 
their relationship to the way science has since 
developed. 

Finally, these essays are full of wit; this is all 
the more surprising and delightful because one 
somehow doesn’t expect it of a Platonist. None 
of the humor is contrived, nor underscored, but 
every so often there appear asides, such as: “To 
this day I cannot read King Lear, having had the 
advantage of studying it in school”; or “. . . for 
heaven's sake think as you read. Try to imagine 
what it all means. Do not get a mere craving for 
print without thought. It is almost as bad as 
drink”; or “The ether is still there for those who 
like it, but it merely serves to allay the tortures 
of a metaphysical craving.” 

HENRY W. BRAGDON 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, N.H. 


FAMILY AND CIVILIZATION. By Carle C. Zimmer- 
man. New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. x, 829. 
$4.50. 

This will probably become a highly contro- 
versial book—and understandably so. It is really 
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two books, the one an excellent painstaking 
résumé of a vast amount of historical material, 
the other a presentation of the author's biases 
and prejudices with respect to the present (atom- 
istic) family system in America and his fervent 
pleas for a return to a familistic pattern (large 
families, little or no divorce, women in the 
home, etc.) now largely having disappeared in 
Western Europe and America. The attempt to 
marry the historical research material to the 
author’s prejudices by impressive sounding ra- 
tionalizations will annoy many careful scholars 
and others who believe that conclusions ought to 
flow somewhat directly and clearly from data, 
rather than that alleged “conclusions” have little 
demonstrable connection with the factual ma- 
terial. To be sure there will be many persons with 
prejudices similiar to Zimmerman’s, that is, who 
believe that the familistic type of family organi- 
zation is good, who will be eager to have their 
prejudices vindicated. In fact, some have already 
siezed upon this work as a “scientific” and 
“scholarly” brief for their case. 

In view of the controversy the reviewer wishes 
to state his position clearly: everyone has the 
legal and moral right to believe and to advocate 
any kind of family system he wishes; the point at 
issue is the stated claim that historical data of 
the sort contained in this book can possibly 
“prove” the author’s contention that Western 
civilization is headed for doom because of the 
atomistic family and that familism is the ultimate 
answer to our curse. Many modern scholars have 
come to doubt that the course for tomorrow can 
be objectively charted simply by deductions from 
the ways of yesterday. Admittedly there are his- 
torical comparisons which are sometimes striking, 
but we have seen so many times in the past how 
easy and deceptive it is for propagandists of one 
faith or another to make almost whatever they 
wish out of historical “cycles,” “comparisons,” 
and “trends.” To argue that a familistic system 
largely prior to the eighteenth century gives us 
evidence that the present atomistic family systems 
under present conditions is undesirable is 
strongly suggestive of the reactionary kind of 
popular political philosophy which argues, for 
example, that since isolationism was a wise course 
for America during the eighteenth century it is 
therefore a wise position for us during the twen- 
tieth century. How can we be sure: (a) that it 
really was a wise course even at that time, (b) that 
even if it was wise then, it is necessarily desirable 
now, and (c) that even if it is desirable now, it is 
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Simple-Direct-Nontechnical 


Applied Economics 


Third Edition—By J. H. Dodd 


Simplicity is the keynote of the presentation through- 
out this entire book. The author has not gained 
simplicity by diluting the subject matter or escaping 
from otherwise difficult topics. Simplicity has been 
gained by completeness and vivid presentation. It is 
simple, direct, and nentechnical but challenging to 
students of the secondary level. The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 


Unit |. The Nature of Economics 


1. What We Study in Economics 
2. Making a Living 

3. Earning and Using Income 

4. Helps for the Consumer 


Unit li. Wealth and Its Production 


5. Wealth, Income, and Welfare 

6. Producing the Things We Want 
7. Owning and Managing Business 
8. Business Corporations 

9. Co-operative Societies 


Unit Ill. The Marketing of Goods 


10. How Goods Reach Consumers 
Il. Trading at Home and Abroad 


Unit IV. Prices 


12. Value and Prices 
13. Competition and Monopoly 
14, Public-Utility Prices 


Unit V. Money and Credit 


15. Raney 

16. The ey We Use 

17, Credit and Commercial Banks 

18. Savings and Investment Institutions 
19. Payments Between Countries 

20. Changes in Prices and Money Value 


Unit VI. Distributing Income 


21. Sharing What We Produce 
22. Rent for Land 

23. Wages for Labor 

24. Interest for Capital 

25. Profits for Risk Taking 


Unit VII. Economic Welfare 


26. Differences in Income and Wealth 

27. Labor Unions and Employers 

28. Economic Securi 

29. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, and Fascism 


Unit VIII. Government 
30. Government and What It Costs 
31. Paying the Cost of Government 
(Available with a workbook and tests) 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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feasible under present conditions? And so with 
familism. The atomistic family arose for reasons; 
it continues for reasons. Railing against the cur- 
rent situation and admonishing the children to 
return to the ways of their fathers misses the basic 
point that there may have been very pressing 
reasons for the change. 

There are many details in the theoretical or- 
ganization of the book which are inaccurate and 
unfair, such as the definition of the “conjugal 
family” (page 2), the evaluation of existing works 
in “family sociology,” “schools of family soci- 
ology,” and the unscholarly and disrespectful 
summaries of the work of men such as Wester- 
marck (page 10) and Folsom (page 807). This is 
regrettable in a work which had so great a 
promise, for we were in sore need of an objective 
historical work on the family, without unbridled 
prejudice in reaching conclusions. We still need 
such a study. 

Joun F. CuBer 
The Ohio State University 


FREEDOM OF THE Movies. By Ruth A. Inglis. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. x, 
241. $3.00. 

The Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
created to consider the freedom, function, and 
responsibilities of the major agencies of mass 
communication in our time, presents this volume 
on the motion picture in order to foster discus- 
sion and serious consideration of the persons and 
agencies framing policies in this field. Other top- 
ics to be included in later Commission reports in- 
clude newspapers, radio, news-gathering media, 
magazines, and books. 

A consideration of the motion picture as a 
means of communication is especially pertinent 
at this time because of the spotlight of publicity 
which the Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities has thrown upon the indus- 
try. The public service or educational function 
of the movies is thus given recognition, and the 
idea of film censorship on a national scale is again 
discussed. 

This is not the first time that the movies have 
faced the fire of aroused investigators. As early 
as 1911, Pennsylvania set up a State Board of 
Censors. When New York followed suit in 1921, 
the motion picture industry decided to take dras- 
tic action. Will H. Hayes was prevailed upon to 
resign his position as postmaster-general to be- 


come the czar of the motion pictures. A produc. 
tion code was established and steps were taken 
to keep the movies in line through a program of 
self-regulation. Miss Inglis traces the steps lead- 
ing up to self-regulation, and then proceeds with 
a discussion of the way in which this scheme has 
worked out. 

In her final chapter on “Conclusions and Rec- 
ommendations,” the author presents the principal 
arguments for and against censorship, freedom, 
and self-regulation. In general her conclusions 
seem to favor improved self-regulation backed up 
by the continued existence of pressure groups like 
the Legion of Decency. In addition, she states, 
steps should be taken to raise the level of public 
taste in movies, and, for the more discriminat- 
ing, industry-subsidized motion picture theatres 
should be established to show experimental pro- 
ductions. 

Freedom of the Movies provides interesting and 
stimulating reading. It deals with a vital topic 
and presents sufficient data for the formulation 
of opinions. 

WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 


State Teachers College 
Cortland, N.Y. 
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